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QUACKS AND PSEUDO PHYSICIANS. 

An Address delivered at Brunswick, before the 
Medical Society of Maine, on the fourth of Sep- 
tember last, by B. D. Bartlet, M. D. contains, 
beside much useful admonition to the facuity, 
two portraits which we have annexed, and which 
are probably eccurate descriptions of animals 
hot peculiar to our sister state. Before the read- 
er proceeds to examine these pictures however, 
(if he be one of the profession) we solicit a mo- 
ment’s attention to the fullowing admonitory 
paragraph 3 and, especially if he he u member of 
thuse corporations ycleped Medical Societies, 
whose prerogative it is to set the fashion of kill- 
ing according to art, and to forbid all men to die 
by unauthorised hands and prescriptions whose 
authors have not received a diploma. of knight- 
hood. 


Such then being the character of / medical 
science, to what cause shall we a:tribute the 
resent degraded state of tie profession, at least 
in some portions of our country ? Is the fault ia 
our Medical Institutions or Societies, in the prac- 
tioner or the public ? Does it arise from the pre- 
judices of vulgar superstition, or from the lament- 
able ignorance, the unprincipled management of 
someof its professors ? Have our Medical Inatitu- 
tions done all in their power to excite in the 
mind of the public that respect for the profession, 
which its dignity deserves ? Have they always 
exercised that firm independence, that strict 
scrutiny, that unyielding sense of justice, which | 
sinould deter them trom conferring literary hon- 
ora on any but the deserving ; or have they, like 
individuals, been influenced by iuterest, favor, 
prejudice, or a spirit of rivalship, to confer those 
honors on such as could not staud the test of close 
examination or strict scrutiny ; have’ they been 
induced to enrich their ccffers by the sele of 
medical indulgences and acquired an evanescent 
celebrity by numerical superiority? If such 
have ever been the conduct of Medical Institu- 
tions, it is a matter of surprize that the diploma 
sheuld become of little value. 

Have our Medical Societies pursued a course 
best calculated to produce the proper effect, or 
have they, without regurd to qualification or 
stauding, congregated an assembly of men, im- 
posing—not for scientiic kaowledge, natural 
capacity, industrious research or honorable de- 
aieanor, but barely for numbers ? If such have 
been the fact, what incentive has the young phy- 
sician to exert himself to excel in a knowledge of 
the profession he has embraced, and in the study 
vf which be has found so much to excite his 
wonder, astonishment, curiosity, and respect ! 
We profess two have iu view the promotion of 
medical science in general ; tu eftect this it is our 
duty us a Society, to encourage genius wherever 
fuund, by every mean in ouf power. The phy- 
richur to be eminent ia his profession nad usetal 
tu mankind, can wever cease to be the studeut. 
instead of lounging about the streets, retailing 
vulgar anecdotes, the little private occurrences of 
the sick room and the domestic circle, exciting 
tke laugh of the idle by his scraps of scardal, 
and making himself a sort of public buffoon ; he 
should, at least sometimes, resort to his study, not 
merely to roll a pill and mix a bolus, but to read 
and reflect. 

And now to o@r portraits. 


There is an animal, in human form, that prowls 
about our country ; nay is sometimes so dering, 
as to thrust himself into the habitations of intel- 
ligence and science ; like the devil walking up 
and down in the earth seeking whom he may de- 
vour, assuming every form and character from 
the pedestrian botcher of pots and kettles, to the 
sacred garb of the clergyman, too lazy for man- 
ual lebor, he would rather starve than work, pos- 
seasing the mean cunning of the fox to discern 
and take advantage of the weaknesses of the 
human character, the rapucity of the wolf to de- 
vour the substance of the credulous, and the im- 
pudence of the devil in thrusting himself on the 
notice of the publicin absurd avd pompous ad- 
vertisements with a long list of well attested 
falsehoods called cures. He receives his diploma 
from the patent office, or his license frou the 
wigwam of udrunken savage. Thus equiped 
he enters on his career, ready to set a broken 
bone or cure a fever ; to restore iife or take it 
away, by one and the same grand specific. ‘This 
animal for the want of a more expressive name, 
we calla quack. This character, thanks to the 
advancement of civilization and the general dif- 
‘fusion of knowledge in our country, is becoming 
less and less dangerous ; it ia only here and there 
he finds a victim, and in most places, he, to be 
despised, needs but to be known. 

This character, however, is succeeded by one 
far more dangerous to the community and dis- 
graceful to the profession ; inasmuch as with the 
same want of principle, and the same sordid 

Motives for assuming the profession, he has art 
enough to perceive, that to procure employment 

© must in some degree, imitate the character and 
acquire, at least, some small share of the in- 
formation of the real physician. He enters his 
Hhame with some physician of, perhaps, respecta- 
ble standing, with the view (to use a localism) 

of “learning to ride.” In the intervals of the 
more pleasing occupation of discussing the points 
and trying the speed of a favorite horse, anmng 
companionable jockies ; he dozes over some con- 
cise system of anatomy, and learns a few hard 
nemes of bones and muscles, of arteries and 
veins; and if he be blessed with a tolerable 
memory, and not entirely deserted by fortane, he 
may one time iu ten apply them correctly. He 
acquires Lis surgery from the farrier and his 
knowledge of dissection from the neighboring 
butcher—his physiology consists in the knowl- 
edge, that when hungry he eats and when he 
eats enough, his hunger is appeased and he is re- 
treshed—his chemistry consists in knowing how 
to make a fulminating powder or. mix a liquid 
blackiog ; but as medicines.are to be purchused 
readv made, this is but av useless science to him 
—his botany he learnt, long since, in his mother’s 
herb closet—but his theory and practice ! here 
he is at howe, from his infancy, he has been gain- 
ing this part of medical knowledge, under the 
careful tuition of an auxious mother and the oc- 
casional lectures of a superanuated nurse (for be 
was bora to be a doctor,tnoreover he is a seventh 
- and his mother dreamed she saw him feel 
the pulse and look wise) he, in this branch, is al- 




























































“toride” with his master and to receive the 
finish to his education ; and the only part of it 
which he retains. In observing the practice, and 
listening to the remarks, on the cases and char- 
acters of his patient ; he acquires fruin his in- 
structor, the all of science that can be of use to 
hit ; the only knowledge he can be said to have 
acquired with any degree of perfection, is the as- 
stilable poiuts of the human character. And 
wow after a few long, tedivus months of dull 
preparaiion, ue mounts his horse, and having 
* learned tu ride,” issues forth to seek bis fortune. 
His grand, his sole object is to get money : he 
woull get it honestly if convenient ; because 
honesty it still reapected; but he must get it. 
Principle is with him subservient to interest. He 
fixes himself iu some new and growing section of 
the country, where the time and thoughts of the 
inhabitants are too much occupied ia providing 
the means of subsistence to investigate profes- 
sional pretension. Mis first object is tu ingratiate 
himself with a few influentiu! matrens, the usual 


“village depositariés of the arcana of medicine, 


and who by the way are more worthy the trust, 

than their hait’ book learned coadjuior, because 

they study the book of nature alone. This point 

gained, with a case or two, fur success in which, 

he is indebted more, to the sturdy coustitution 

and temperate habits of the patient, than bis own 

preseription—he may be said to be established. 

But these abodes of temperance ‘and regularity, 

are sometimes visited by diseases, which call for 

treatmeat beyond the ken of this pseudo-physi- 

cian ; and the native iutelligence of the rustic is 

excited to enquire into his qualifications ; and not 

sutisfied with the blustering importance of the 

inflated pretender, who boasts of his success in 

combating this legion of diseases, in the same 

individual case ; adding to slow a bilivus, and to 

bilious typhus, and to typhus nervus, ard to ner- 

vous putrid fever—he demands furthe: advice. 

It is then that he feels the want of a more 

thorough systematic education ; and urged by 

that absorbing incentive, interest, he watches with 

eagle eye the conduct of the intelligent physi- 

cian; and treasures with jealous tenacity (for he 

is more knave than fool) the scraps of knowledge 

which he gleans froin consultations. Thus after 

afew years employment, for it cannot be called 

practice ; and at the expense of the lives of not 

a few of his patients, he collects an heterogen- 

eous mass of information, which he has not the 

ability to arrange, systematise or apply to useful 

purpose. He now impudently assumes a stand- 

ing in society to which the successful gainester 

has an equel claim. Pliant in disposition le sub- 

mits to any insult or indignity, which does not 

injure his purse ; and servile as pliant, he fawns 

upon the wealthy for their money ; and flatters 

the noisy officious ignorant fur their breath. Cb- 

serve bim in the society of his superiors, you find 

him meanly cringing aad officiously servile, ex- 

hibiting his only trait of wisdom in his silence on 

medical subjects—among hie equals he is pomp- 

ous and stately, aping his superiore, his counte- 

nance is a ludicrous carricature of wisdom and 

reflection—among thosc he esteems his inferiors, 

he is like the free negro among his mm fel- 

low slaves, who has purchased his freedom with 

the money he hus cheated from his master— 
supercillious, impudent and tyranical. Are you 

called to consult with this character, a circum- 
stance which he would delay until suggestions 
are unavailing, you cannot depend on his repre- 
sentatiogs—do you propose and agree upon a 
change $f treatment, you cannot rely upon ita 
being pgrsued—are you compelled, from an iin- 

perious sense of justice and humanity, to con- 
demn the maltreatment of the case, and expose 

the ignorance of the pretender, he immediately 

raises the cry of persecution ; and by wiley mis- 

representation, wualicious insinuation (for he cun- 

ningly avoids committing himself by positive and 

direct arsertion) by professions of deep interest, 
wonderfully foad attachment, and a draft on his 
lachry mals, always obedient to the hypocritical 
call; le so excites the feelings of the weakened 
patient, confuses and bewilders the minds of the. 
anxious friends, that they cannot find in their 
hearts to wound the feelings of this susceptible 
creature by a dismissal; and if the friend must 
die, why his time has come, and there’s an end of 
it; the effect of the ignorance and knavery of 
the pseudo-physician, is submissively called an 
afflicting dispensation of Providence; the sus- 
picions of the surviving friends are buried for a 
time in the grave of the natient ; and the knave 
laugiss in hissleeve while pocketing the wages of 
hisiniquity. But suspicion has again been ex- 
cited, and some mean more powerful, more im- 
posing, and less fatiguing than constant cringing 
obsequiousness and servility, must be resorted to, 
to preserve his standing in the esteem and re- 
spect of the dupes of his long practised art. In 
hia. imagination, there is a magic in a degree, 
which, if once possessed, will place him on that 
eminence, which will exalt him above trouble- 
aome,though honest and well grounded suspicion. 
By the aid of wealth, the favor of partial friends, 
or some other fortunate circumstance, he obtains 
from some distant college a degree. Viewing 
him strutting about under hia surreptitious hon- 
ors, inflated with the vanity of a vulgar mind, one 
is reminded of the animal which assumed the 
Lion’s skin to increase his importance among his 
kindred. With those who have never heard the 
voice of either, and examine no deeper than the 
surface, the bray of the former may easily pass 
for the roar of the latter; but with those whose 
esteem and respect are in themselves valuable, 
and whe judge of external by intrinsic worth, 
the counterfeit is soon discovered ; and while he 
attempts to ape the dignity of real worth, his 
awkwardness betrays the A double S. 

Thie character is not the creature of imagina- 
tion ; we find it “ on our right hand and on our 
left ; in our heuses and in the bedchamber.” This 
is the serpent which has contaminated the Eden 
of Medical Science, the worm that insidiousty 
pierces the root of honest worth, the leach that 
gorges and gluts itself with the life-blood of pro- 
fessional merit. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR. 

The first of the two letters which follow was 
received soon after its date. We have been a 
little puzzled in making up our opinion whether 
it was intended to rebuke us for republishing the 
letters of Mr. Strichland,—letters which are uni- 
versally read and are as likely to betome the ad- 
miration of posterity, as these of Dean Swift or 
the Hindu Philosopher,—or to draw mure general 
attentivn to them in the way of business. We 


restrictive clause it contains, (which, perhaps, 
was intended for the puff’ collusive) suppressing 
only the signature. Ifthe writer of Strickland’s 
letters should chance to see it, he will take to 
himself the 'reproof, and govern himself accord- 
ingly. While this important topie was under 
consideration we received the Jetter following it, 
from Joe Strickland himself. It was mailed at 
Southbridge, from which circumstance we infer 
that this gentleman is reconnoitering our woollen 
factories, probably with a view of buying stock 


at a discouut as he seems to have a flush of 
“ kimikles.” 
Montpelier, 8ih Oct. 1827. 

Frivxp Buckincnam,—! noticed in the New-Eng- 
Jand Galaxy of the 2d October, aud also in some of 
those previous dates, rather ludicrous publications 
sigued Joe Strickland. Whoever applied the name of 
Strickland to those publications, done it undoubtedly 
out of ill will to some individual bearing that name. 
Aud in order to gratify a meanand despicable spirit of 
revenge, they have taken this underhanded aud cow- 
ardly method to accomplish their object. Now, Sir, 
1 would merely state that | am persona!ly acquainted 
witb several gentlemen by the name of Strickland, 
who are active and intelligent men, possessing more 
than ordinary literary qualifications, aud are consider. 
ed respectable and useful members of the community. 
I presume, Sir, that you are more of a gentleman than 
to knowingly wound the feelings of any individual by 
aunexing his name to a publication like those referred 
to, when it could: serve no other end than to gratify 
his enemies. I say let noman deny his own offspring 
because they are idiots, and endeavor to father them 
upon an innocent man. If] am mistaken with regard 
to the design of the writer of the aforementioned pub- 
lication, | would beg pardon fur this intrusion. How- 
ever, no offence is intended. You will observe, un- 
doubtedly, that this hasty scroll is not intended for 
the public, bat merely.to suggest to you the idea 
whether it is just and right to make use cf the names 
ot private individuals inthe manner hefore alluded to. 
My opinion is, that it cannot te right soto do. Let 
every scribbler father his own productions, and every 
peaceable citizen remain undisturbed. If his enemy 
hath ought against him, let him come forward like a 
gentleman and ask reparation for the injury he has 
received. 
’ Your humble servant, 


Massy Chew SitgoctuBer the 20th one000 
} gte bundred & 20 seoven. 
dere Unkle Ben, —Arter I started from the fawis eye 
thawt ide cum doun bear & sea sum of mi relashens 
thats got ritch a bildin nu banks & Phackteris & ive 
fownd owt a better wa tu git manny than to dig fort 
the wa is for five or 6 fellers that haint got no munny 
tu set up a au bank & go tu maken bils like split i 
wish yewd kum doun hear nixt wioter & ileheva 
bank a goin sum whair in ole hamp shear Kownty iph 
eye ken fod a plais whair tha haint got wun & giv 
yew a hul saddle bags ful of Lils—but what i wos a 
goin tu tel yew wos that eye went along with unkle 
Joes bois tu ginnerul muster last weak & by mity tha 
hed a skraip that wos anuf to kil ole peeple eye ask 
yew the ophisers wos a struttin round with thare yaller 
buttons on thare cotes as stif as yoakt hogs, & when 
tha went round to selewt the gimeru) tha etept jist 
like kurno! pluc that i sea in nw, Yawk & bimeby tha 
cam upa shour & tha evry wun on un skamperd as if 
the brittish wos arter um, eye ges the phire injines in 
nu Yawk wood drive awlthe mossy chew sils millishy 
a scwurtin wautet on um—arter the shour eye went 
round to sea the phokes un i nevver sea so meupy fel- 
lers cornd in awl me born dase & tha acted like darn 
fools & arter the tranen wos dun tha wos mea & wim- 
men X bois & gals & white phokes & niggers & sojers 
& ophesirs awl in a heep & sum wosa swairin & sum 
woe a fitein & sum wos a dausin & eum wos a drinken 
& sum wos a eeten & sum was a holicrin & sum wos 
a kuttin up kapers & a good menny wos so drunk tha 
diddint no whot tha wos a dooin & the drummin & 
fifein & shutein skairt the hosses & waggins & tha run 
agin wun anuther & 2 gals that wos a peddlin nu zider 
got thare legs broak and wun man got his arm shot 
oph with a kannen & ben cum tu us with his fais chuc 
ful of pouder & wuniput owt & sed a fellers gun 
split & toar oph awl of his fingers & i lost 10 dollers in 
raal kimikles a plaen dier & got five dollers of darn 
kownterfit munny tuct oph onto me & finely sum on us 
thawt weed hev a skraip & we sea sum fellers & yals 
adansin & 2 ole neggirs a fiddlein for um, un bil ran 
up & fetcht wun ov uma trip & braut him doun co- 
whack & the fellers tackled us un we fit like boogers 
til bil got a lic on his i that made it turn blac & blew 
& finely i gin wun feller aléc on the bed with a klub & 
slatted him over & tia thot i kild him & so we run 
like sam hil & a goin hom sum fellers tride to run bi 
us & ture i us awl over into amud puddel co-splossup 
& broak the waggin awl to shew strings—i haint got 
over the tarnel skraip yet by hen & yisterdy i went tu 
jim billinses & his wife is doun sic shees bina cryin 
ever sens he got hom about his gittin drunk & gittin 
his arm broak when the waggin turnd over—she ses 
if shee cood sea the guvener & tel him hou mutch 
hurt tranens dus she nose heed brake um up—preest 
joaus ses a gret menny bois gits thare soles rewend a 
goin to tranens, his sim swares heel run awaigh cause 
his pah whipt him for swairin & for loosin awl his 
munoy a throion at a joak that an ole nigger hed—bis 
mah takes on terably about him, & ben is up a stump 
about his gal caus she wunt hev him caus ke got corud 
but ino she will bimeby for she crize & takes on 
abowt it awl the time—the wimmin to unkle joes has 
bin a skoaldin & phrettian abowt tranens ever sens we 
got hoam—ant pagy ses she wishes the plagy tranens 
was awl demolisht & the men hed to go & dig taters 
for the mishenaris she ses the muany thats spent for 
tranens & sperrits is a greet menny thousen dollers & 
she meens to hev a sosiety amungst the wimming to 
brake up traneus & drinkin sperits & hev the munny 
gin ta pyus yung men tu eddekate um & i swowi 
bleeve sheel du it for when the wimmen start to du a 
thing tha olwers make it goe—when i git tu nu lunnun 
ile rite yew agin abowt the munny & bimeby imea 
goiu to hev awl me letters printed in a book & evry 
body ses it wil be a darn site bettera Cooppers novviles 


that hees got ritch bi. 
Yure luvin niphew, JOE STRICKLAND. 





{For the New-Englaud Galaxy.) 


REMARKS 
On the Rev. Dr. Ripley's History of the fight at Concord, oa the 19th 
of April, 1775. 
No. II. 

The events of the 19thof April, 1775, at Con- 
cord, as recorded in the annals of history, place 
“the revered and heroic fathers” of the people of. 
that town on high ground. The affair at the 
North Bridge, as we had always viewed it, befure 
the publication of the “ History of the Fight at 
Concord,” liad deservedly rendered the uname of 
that town imperishable. It did appear to be ar 
eveut well worthy of amonument. But un read- 
ing the recent detailed account of the unmolested 
movements of the British in destroying the pub- 
lic stores at that place, and the proceedings of the 
Concord wilitia and minute men on that occasion, 





in destroying the public property. Who, we ask 


on reading the account of the ceremony of marcir- 
ing the ailitia down the road and up again,—the 


retiring, on the approach of the regulara, to a hil 


“amile off,” from the public stores, which they 


had assembled to protect—the “ great” an 


solemn council of war to decide whether four 
hundred and fifty armed Americans should ap- 
proach two hundred regulars—the mareh of the 
Concord troops toward the North Bricge “ tn 
double file” under cover of the Acton company— 
the leaping from the ground of Major Batrick — 
the cry of “fire, fire,” from “ hundmds of 
mouths’—and the scampering of the Cencord 
companies to get behind a wallto fire at a retreat- 
ing enemy of less than half their number; wio we 
say on reading this statement, cau dicover 
wherein the people of Concord have strengthen- 
ed their claim for a monument, or to the honor 
of having made the first, or any,furcible resistance 


to the British troops. 


the world, in the shape of serious tistory. 


North Bridge in Concord, and that the revolu- 
tionary war was commenced at that place, and 
not at Lexington. 

The depositions of Juhu Richardson, Esq. and 
Mr. Hartwell, prove nothing more than they 
“ never beard” of the firing by the company st 
Lexington. What cau this weigh in the presence 
of positive and direct testimony ? If the existence 
of facts, relating to the revolutionary war, de- 
pended upon the recollection of these, or any 
other iwo gentlemen, tLe whole history of the 
revolution might be comprised in a dozen pages. 
The Hon. Mr. Hoar, of Lincoln, and others 
named hy the Doctor, we are ready to adwit do 


the British was returned at Lexington. But how 
fur does this go to establish the fact that there 
was hu firing by the Lexington militia? To take 
the Reverend gentleman on his own ground, 
would he admit it to be a sound. argument againet 
the well established truths of Christiaoity, that 
three-fourths of the world never heurd of the 
Christian religion ? That these gentlemen should 
not now recollect to have heard of the return fire 
is easily accounted for. The disproportion be- 
tween the assault made by the British forces, by 
which eight men were killed, and the resistance 
made by a smail company of inexperienced mili- 
tia was such, that the latter circuimstance was 
hardly noticed when speaking of the magnitude 
of the former. The fuct of assembling in arms 
for the avowed purpose of opposing the measures 


their number kilied and wounded, have till re- 


resistance on the partof the Aimesicans. Did 
these gentlemen ever, till within a short time,hear 
ndeubted, that the revolution began at Lexing- 
ton : 

The statement of the Rev. Mr. Estabrook and 
the depositions of Messrs. Douglas and Wood, 
prove that they did not fire,and they prove no more. 
These gentlemen shew by their own statements 
that they left the ranks on receiving the first fire 
of the British. How many remained to receive 
the second fire, and what was done by these, 
while they were running away they could not 
state with certainty. 

The records of the Provincial Congress are 
cited by the Reverend Doctor in support of his 
position. Now what do these records say 2? Why 
that “ the regulars first began hostilities by firing 
on the Lexington company, &c.” But says the 
Doctor the Provincial Congress did not consider 
the war commenced, autil the fire of the British 
was returned at Concord. 


the commencement cf war. 
is to the point. It is in these words—* In memory 


British,” &c. The Doctor cannot be 


in support of his claiin. 


though the British had fired first. 


Americans attacked the British at Bunker Hill 


yet we apprehend no one will deny either that 
resistance was wade, er that a battle was fought 


at that place. 


The inscription on the brass cannon has been 
misunderstood. The Leyislature consecrate the 
names of Buttrick and Davis whose valor ex- 


cited, &c. “ at Concord Bridge, the 19th of April 
1775, which was the beginning of a contest,” &c 
What was the begioning? the 19th of April 
1775, the immediate antecedent. 


false grammar on brass. 


The monument at Lexington, was erected in 
commemoration of tose who fell on the morning 
ofthe 19th of April. It was not intended to give 
a history of all the transactions of that day. It 
will not be contended that the inscription uvos 
this monument should coutain a record of the de- 
It does not mention the cap- 
ture of prisoners, and yet this fact is as suscepti- 
ble of proof, as that there was shedding of bioud. 
The inecription, however, does state, after enum- 
erating the names of thoss who fell martyrs to 


feat of the militia. 


the cause of liberty, that “ the die was cast.” 


rules of fair criticism. 


British. 








. — — — — 


We cannot dismiss this subject without express: | of American rights were induced to exhibit the 
ing our regret that facts and circumstaaces, so | 
poorly calculated to raise the character of the 
American wilitia, should have beew published to 


We now proceed to examine the evidence ad- 
duced by the Reverend Doctor, to prove that the 
fire of the British troops was first returned at the 


not remember ever to have heard thatthe fire of 


of the British troopa, and having seventeen of 


cently been considered as sufficient evidence of 


' n Tn his opinion then, 
it would seem, the beginning of hostilities is not 


f It is difficult to perceive in what respect the 
inscription upon the grave stone of Col. Buttrick 


of Col. Johu Buttrick, who commanded the mili- 
tia companies, who made the first attack upou the 
seri- 
ous in producing this inscristion as evidence 
To attack is to advance 
with the intent to assault, or to assault those ad- 
vancing or passing in a peaceable manner. Ifthe 
Lexington company had advanced to Munroe’s 
tavern and met the British, and some of the com- 
pany had fired, this wouid -have been an attack, 
Showing 
therefore, that the first alftack was made by the 
Americans at the North Bridge in Concord,proves 
nothing to the purpose ; for there might have 
been fifty pitched battles before that time, with- 
out the Americans having been in one ixvstance 
the attacking party. No writer will say that the 


’ It is uot likely 
the Legislature of Massachusetts would engrave 


The conclusions which the Reverend Doctor 
draws from the narrative of the late venerable 
Mc. Clarke, are not, we think, warranted by the 
It is allowed by the Doc- 
tor to be au authentic document in every par- 
ticular, exeept in his statement, that the revolu- 
tionary war began at Lexington, and that a few 
of the militia company returned the fire of the 
No one will believe that Mr. Clerk 
wrote his narrative with any reference to the 
subject of the present controversy. Such was 
weare so far from perceiving that here was the | evidently his desire to make it appear the British 
' first forcible resistance, there was in fact no direct were guilty of an unprovoked vutrage, his reluc- 


» [ts very apparent. He co doubt wouk! gladl 

have avoided this admission if the teuth smell 
aave allowed it. 

1} ‘Phe affidavit of Capt. Parker, and a meinber 
of bis company, are introduced by the Dector to 
if prove that the Lexington militin did not return 
the fire of the British. Jt will be perceiyed by 
the dates of these affidavits, that they Were taken 
within a few clays after the battle, and before 
there was sufficient opportunity to judge what 
would be the result of the struggle whieh had 
then just commenced, or to decide: whether their 
conduct would be approved or condemned by 
the people of the Union. The deponents had 
some reason to fear a trial at law by judges wha 
were their enemies. The legal butcheries of 
Jeffries were fresh in the recollertion of many. 
This fear, more appalling than the danger of bat- 
tle, had its effect. ‘They were not bound upon 
any principle to state facts which might in eny 
event tend to criminate themselves. The friends 


of the British at Lexington, in a matiner 
which would be best calculated to rouse the in- 
dignation of the friends of liberty in this country 
and Great-Britain. Hence the killing of a num- 
ber of the militia at Lexington was represemed 
at the time as an unprovoked attack, a bloody 
massacre, a murder. Mr. Home, one of the op- 
position in the British Partiamem, June 1775) 
called it au “inhuman murder.” The whole 
tenor of the affidavits goes to show that the ob- 
ject in taking them was to establish the correct- 
ness of these representations, and to shew that 
the British were the aggressors, aud fired first 
upon the Americans. In doing this, however, 
most of these affidavits furnish evidence suffi- 
cient to prove there was firing on boun sides, im- 
pliedly it is true, as they relate co the Lexington 
militia, but the implication isa necessary one, 
and therefore equal to a direct assertion. 
Nathaniel Mulliken, and thirty-three others, on 
the twenty-third of April, 1775, make oath that 
“not a gun was fired by any person in the Lex- 
ington company on the regulars, to their knowl. 
edge, before they fired on us.” If the militia did 
not fire, the deponeuts in this affidavit, would 
have stopped at the word regulars. Here the im- 
plication is necessary, and therefore equal to an 
assertion that the Americans did fire. : 
Fourteen others testified ov the twenty-fifth of 
April, 3775, that the regulars fired on our com- 
pany, before a gun was fired by any of our com- 
pany onthem. If the Amerieans did not fire, 
why was the latter clause in the sentence inserted 
“ before 2 gun was fired by our company on them”? 
Capt. Parker neither affirms nor denies the fir- 
ing by the men under his command. He howev- 
er, does testify, “ they concluded not t@ make or 
tneddle with the regulars,uniess they should insult 
or molest us.” 
Mr. Willard, four days after the battle stated 
that “ there was not a gun fired wll after the 
inilitin dispersed.” Fro:n Mr. W.’s statement, he | 
no doubt withdrew from the scene of action on 
the approach of the British wéops, and be was 
desirous of representing them ag highly culpable 
ia firing upon the dispersed militin but he ts silent 
asto the fire of the Americans. .% neither uf- 
firme nor denies it. ’ 
T. Smith “ saw the regulars fire on the Lex-. 
ington company before the latter fired a gan.” If 
the militia did uct fire, Smith would have stopped 
at the word “ company.” ; 
Elijah Saunderson testified, that “ the regulars 
fired on the Lexington company, which did not 
fire a gun before the regulars discharged of 
them.” IfMr. S. intended to state only that the 
militia did not fire, he would say 80 and vo more: 
What he says necessarily implies there was firing 
by the Americans. 
Here then, is the whole evidence relied upor 
by the people of Concord, to show that the revo- 
lutionary war was begun at that place, and alsa 
that the militia company of Lexingto. did not; 
othe morning of the 19th of Aprill, 1775, revurn 
the fireof the British: And we would now ask 
to what part of this evidence, we are to look tw 
find either of these positions established ? Whiel:. 
of the numerous affidavits denies the return of. 
the fire by the Lexington militia ? Or which of 
the: we would ask, except Capt. Parket’s, and 
Mr. Willard’s, do not furnish a necessary infer- 
ence that the Americans did fire ? 
The plain and obvious reason for taking these 
depositions was to prove that the British fired 
rst. ‘The expressions, in all of them, suggest the 
remark that so early as four or five days after the 
battle, the fact of the firing by some of Capt: 
Parker’s company was generally admitted. They 
show that the question myst have been often put 
to the deponents of “* which fired first” ? whi 
implies it was generally admitted that both sider 
fired. If the Americans did wot fire, why take 
these affidavits? There could have heen no ne; 
cessity of this evidence to prove the British fired. 
That was sufficiently known. It was written in 
blood on our scil. 
« Oor nexi and Jast number,will state the evidence 
on the Lexington side of the question. 
Parraey. 
MissionaRiks. We nave ately scen io the news- 
papers the amount.of donations for the Foreign Mie- 
sionary Society, and are exultingly told that $000,000 
have been given for this pious purpose within the 
year, anil that one of our most liberal citizens had 
given $25,000 to the Missionary fund. We ate sorry 
1 for it—not that we deny the right of any man to side 
his own hobby, ortoepend his money in any way he 
pleases, but we conscientiously believe that the reeulis 
are not colmmensurate with thecost. We have ex- 
penses, outfits, and annual salaries for Missionaries 
with their wives and families to India—to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the remote quarters of the giohe 
Vhey bave probably dome some good ; but is it equiv- 
alent to the expense? Have we not in our own cvun- 
try fuil employment for ali these Miesionaries and their 
vast iund? The Methodists :cem to understand this 
question best. They 2end books, tracts, missSonaries, 
preachers and newspapers, ad infinitum thtoughou: 
tbe laud, and the substaotial good which they have 
done among the poorer class, is hoperahble to their 
character, to their piety and religion. Look at the 
vast suis raised in England and ia this country, tc 
convert the Jews, and observe the number of Mission- 
aries. Each convert costs $1000, and there is not cae 
worth purchasirg at this rate. Our complaint is, that 
they mistake the nature and application of charity, al- 
together, aa contained in the scriptures. ‘Temporal 
charity, judicious!y distribated, cannot fail of making 
religious converts. Go to our orphan asyloms, wid- 
ows’ societies, anc other benevolent institutions—go 
among the poor and miserable throughout dur city— 
feed them, clothe them, keep them from the “ peltings 
of the pitiless storm,” aud we shall do more substan- 
tial good than expending $100,600 to fit out mirsions- 
ries to the Sandwich Jeland. er Nootka Sound.—| New 
York Eaquirer.! 
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LITTLE GRIEVAXCES. } 
During one of the great riots, the mob attacked 
a brewery ; the proprietor of which, to prepitiate 
them and save his premises, treated thei with 
his strong beer as jong as it lasted ; when the 
stock was exhausted, he came forward and ad- 
dreseed the bibacious assembly in these theatri- 
cal terms: “ Lady and Gentleman rioters—It is 
with feelings of painful regret that [ announce to 
you that the strong becr is entirely drank out, 
and in this case T have to hope that you will be 
content with the small.” Newspaper writers 
sven just now to have discovered that the grand 
grievances are exhausted to the lees, and, like 
oar brewer, they hope that the public will be con- 
teut with the small. Journals that used to ful- 
minate against the abuses of power, and vindicate 
the wrongs «f mankind, are now, in default of 
higher matter of complaint, compelled to direct 
their lofiy censures against the nose-annoying 
and carpet-destroying abomination of pipes and 
cigars! This we regard as one of the best. sigus 
of the times. When the littie vexations are, to 
use the city phrase, “ looking up,” we may be as- 
sured that the great ones are on the decline. 
There must be a sad dearth of troubles when 
our sages are at leisure to take cognizance of un- 
pleasant smells. We shall socn see arguments in 
the lending journals levelled against the eating of 
onions. As Michaelmas approaches, indeed, we 
would propose as a question for the consideration 
of the Herald editor, the social fitness of the es- 
tublished stuffing for goose. We must get on by 
degrees. When we have railed down tobacco, 
we must proceed to the next bad smell, and so, 
step by step, sweeten the whole scieme of socie- 
ty. We copy the following article from a Morn- 
ing Paper. The origin of the quoted paragraph, 
thonzh unnamed, cannot be doubted ; it has the 
whiff of the Herald, as little to be mistaken as the 
peccant Virginia or Havana. 


\ ~ SMOKING GIGARS. 

The evils of cigar-smoking are not extenuated in 
the following article from a morning contemporary. It 
is certainly, however, a vegy objectionable practice, 
and we should not be sorry to see an end put to it. 
A veteran cigar-smoker soon tainte the air of any room 
into which he finds an entrance-—his clothes, his 
breath, every thing about him and belonging to him is 
offensive. There might be some excuse for eur veter- 
ane who acquired the taste in the Peninsula ; but 
there is none for young fops at home, who, from mere 
aGectation, indulge in a practice which makes them a 
nuisance to all who have the misfortune to be near 
them. A man whose breath is tainted by a fortnight’s 
gin drinking, is not more offensive to others than one 
whose clothes and breath are tainted by the habit of 
smoking cigars. 

*¢ We were the other day pleased to read, in our 
Union Hall report, that the proprietors of Vauxhall 
had caused the Union Hall Police Officer: to turn out 
of those Gardens two young men (Cambridze scholars, 
it would appear by the report) who had been so ill- 
mannered asto smoke cigars in that delizhtful place 
of entertainment. Of late we have been very sorry to 
observe the increase of this nasty practice on the part 
of young men ; but that wo Cambridge scholars should 
think of guing to a place like Vauxhall, where ladies 

- of the very first respectability visit, and where the fra 
gancy of the pure air is wished to be inhaled, instead of 
the nastv smoke of tobacco, is not a little surprising. 
This filthy custom we have principally import:d from 
countries where the plague prevails, and where it is 
used in some respects as an antidote to that frizhtful 
disease ; or from Italy, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, 
countries from whence trade, commerce, and glory have 
flows [all by r-asoa of the smoking]—~countries going 
rapitiy to the same sort of decay that has overwhelm- 
ed the greater part of Asia and Africa for thousands of 
years. ‘That 6'thy custom isan importation, too, from 
the United St. @->, which wae formerly afflicted with 
the yellow fever—a kind of plague—and therefore 
cigars were used in the United States asa preventive 
tothe catching of the disorder. But why, in this 
couatry, which has yet its trade, commerce, and glory, 
and was neither plague nor yellow fever, we shoald 
get into such dirty, spitting, puffing habits, we are at 
a loss to conceive. Jf the govd sense of the people 
generally does nol set tts face against this filthy practice, 
we shall soon see personages frequenting our theatres, 
and even drawing-rooms, with their nasty cigars in 
their mouths. The habit of tippling to excess is bad 
euough, and we are happy to see such habit on the 
wane ; but we should be sorry that the vile habit of 
smoking cigars in public places of amusement should 
succeed the habit of tippting. The proprietors of 
Vauxhall deserve the highest praise for their dcetermin- 
ed interference with these two men. It isa pity but 
that the teachers at Cambridge wou'd insiil into thgir 
schclars a litile common sense knowledge as well as 
classical xuowledge.” ; 

A litte common-smell knowledge would seem 
more germain to the subject. As for the good 
sense of the peuple setiing its face against the 
smell, we think thatin so doing it will act in a 
manner inconsistent with its cheracter ; it had 
better turn its back upon it. The argument that 
trade, commerce, and glory, are incompatible 
with smoking, is of that irresistible kitul of logic 
peenliar to the Herald. People shold not begin 
“ puffing” till their trades fail, or spitting till they 
have nothing else to do. Tobacco will be the ruin 
of us as a nation. Happy is it for us,that the cigars 
of those two Cambridge lads have been restrain- 
ed by *s> timely interposition of the laws. The, 
“ teachers” at the Universities ought to tell the 
young geutlemen that smoking is very naughty. 


We have anticipated in the above paragraph, 
that ifthe smckers were dispesed of, the uuisane- 
es or heresies in taste next in degree would be- 
come the subject of quarrel. Since we wrote 
this prophecy, we have met with a very pungent 
tirade against snuff, and alse a denunciation of 
opinm. The puff of Hubert’s Roscate Powder 
affirms, that “ italbifies the teeth, duleifies the 
voice, purifies the breath, and gives an agreeable 
rubicundity to thecountenance.” About as much 
is said against anuff as for Hubert’s Roseate Pow- 
der. Itisthe author of all manner of mischief. 
It injures the lungs, deranges the stomach, causes 
the growth of excrescences on the body, gener- 
stes the polypus in the nose, and destroys the 
smell. In consideration of all these drendful 


evils, itisno doubt ardently desired that the snuff 
box should be at once put down by law—-but do 
not let us be too hasty ; we should wait till the 
smokers are extinguished, fer if they survive the 
assaults of the press, the snuff, which deprives us 
of the faculty of smelling, will be the last desper- 


ate resource of the nice peorle. 


The Herald, which takes a lead in these mat- 


ters, has put forth the following letter on opium. 
OPIUM- EATERS. 


Sin—The public must be glad to see that the im- 
moderate use of snuff and tobacco kas at length been Sages 
noticed in the papers ; and [trust that the efforts of stomach than an inside— 
the press will not be unavailing in shaming better sort 
of people, at least, (whose example is either useful or 
infectious) from persisting in a practice ——— 

ne has 


nant to health, cleanliness, and comfort. 
only to observe the haggard looks of the cigar-daudies 
who hang about the shops of the crack tobacconists 


to see what icroads the beastly practice makes upon 
good looke aud cheerful countenances. But a worse 
practice even than this has, l am told, risen to some 
height among the manufacturing people at Manches- 


ter, and some other places—viz. that of chewing opi 


same time undermining the powers both of the mind 
and body, are well krown ; and was, | am told. resort- 
ed to by the persons I allude to in the period of dis 

tress, from which they are now happlly recovering 'f 
such a practice exists to any extent, it cannot be too 
warmly discountenanced, and as far as possible put an 
end to; and among other means of extirpating it, it 
would not perhaps be amiss, if the article itself were 
taxed so highly as to put it out of the reach both of 
eaters and brewers. 


sentimeats, and the propriety of its style. We 


aying, and indeed destroying the appetite, and at the | 


Lam, Sir, &c. B. 
Parliament must be called upun, next session, 
to legislate against opium, pipes, cigars, snuff, 
and sage and onion stufling with geese, ducks, 
pork, or other flesh or fowl. This will just be a 
begiuning. We shall advance by degrees, aidec 
by the light of the press. Bud smells and disa- 
greeable practices will be dragged to light, and 
brought under the correction of the law. Many 
tolks do not clean their teeth and nails as well 
as they ought to du. Dirty teeth ought to be for- 
feitedto our Lord the King. They are extreme- 
ty disagreeable to look at, and taint the breath. 
Peopk, by the by, with bad breath should be 
sumuarily smothered. 

The law against the abuse of opium should be 
folloved up by some enactments against the a- 
buse ef wine, and indeed of all other things under 
thesen. Asthere is nothing which may not be 
abused, so there is nothing the use of which 
should not be put ander legislatorial regulation. 
There are people whu commit excesses of tea— 
tea-cups should be gauged and heavy pgine and 
penalties imposed on him or her exceeding a giv- 
en number. 
homines, should be regulated in like manner on 
the same excellent principle.—[Atlas.] 





WISDOM OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


The London Magazine quotes an old book 
called Human Prudence which was in great re- 
pute in its day asa kind of Spectator—an author- 
ity in morals and manners, and esteemed for the 
profundity of its knowledge, the dignity of its 


have a copy of the eleventh edition of this work 
before us; and, considering its popularity, its 
matter is not a little curious. We scarcely know 
how to reverence the “ wisdom of our forefath- 
ers” when we discover that they were content to 
receive such information as we are about to in- 
stance. In a chapter on Regimen, we find these 
positions and facts— 
+ | do think that man, if he lived according to na- 
ture, and duly observed the regimen of health, might 
live to a long duration ; for man is nafurally immortal, 
that ip to say, he bath a posse non mori, as appears 
both before the Fall, and shall be evident after the 
Resurrection ; yea after his fallhe could live near a 
thousand years, though by degrees the length of life 
was abbreviated, yet that abbreviation of life was ac- 
cidental, and consequently may be repaired in whole 
or ia part; and upon search we shall find the accident- 
al cause of this abbreviation was not from the Ieav- 
a “4 any other than the defect of a true regimen of 
ealth.” 


According to one of the Jewish authorities 
Methuselah did not live so long as he might have 
done had he attended to good advice ; for it is 
written, that as he was sleeping on the ground, 
when well stricken in years, an angel came to 
him and told him, that if he would rise up and 
build himself a house to lie in, he would live five 
hundred years longer. Methuselah made an- 
swer, that it was not worth while to take a louse 
for so short aterm. As forthe doctrine of the 
natural immortality of man, it is not peculiar to 
Human Prudence.- A medical writer of name 
has argued, that if men lived as they ought to live 
—that is, like trees—without moving about in 
their unconstitutional manner, they would never 
die. Walking and working are popular mis- 
takes; the world ought to stand still. We must 
now take leave of doctrines, and come to facts— 
* Artephens,having found out the virtues of stones, 
herbs, &c. both for the knowledge of nature, and 
especially for the prolongation of life, did glory that 
he had live. one thousand and twenty-five years. 
if the humidum radicale, and calidum innatum, be 
kept iv their right state and due temper (as they nay 
be,) I see not (for any thing that is in nature) but man 
may extend his life toa great age. 
There are many impressions and alterations made 
upon our hodies by the food which nourish them, and 
change their constitution into its complexion. 
Those who eat the flesh of acat (being provoked 
into a fury by beatiag of her) make these rabid that 
eat of it, and, like cats, with their claws will lacerate 
one another. 
Why are the Tartarians so barbarous in their man- 
ners, but because they eat and drink the flesh and 
blood of horses ? 
If sc, how careful ought we to be what meats and 
food we eat.” 


The proper kind of food to eat would seem to 
be that devoured by London Aldermen ; for else- 
where the author informs us, “ That there being 
a contest amongst the most eminent poets for the 
laurel, it was referred tc Apollo; who, upon 
serious advice, gave it tq an Alderman of Lon- 
don, because to have most wealth was a sign of 
most wit.” Of course the “ most wit” was, as 
above argucd, a consequence of a nice choice of 
meats. 
But now for the proper manner of dealing with 
meat; which is certainly not that practised in the 
City of London. 
* But if you would eat flesh, I would advise you not 
to dress it by the fire, as covks do, for that sunders the 
best from the worst which we chuse, bul, like philoso- 
phers, a quite contrary way, taking the best whith is 
now lost, and leaving that which we now take”— 
[This is not very clearly explained, but we must sup- 
pose it means that we should eat the hide and gar- 
bage, and leave the meat—in favor of which the vul- 
gar prejudice has hitherto set]—*‘ a way, I say, to 
strip of all grossness and foulness of bodies the seeds 
of all diseases.” 


The author himselfis in nowise over nice in his 
theory of dietics : heis exceeding liberal in his 
notions of feeding, and declares that on proper 
occasion, he could eat a man— 


_ * T must confess, as to my diet, 1am not very curi- 


frogs, toad-stools, and snails: when lam among the 
Jews, | can eat locusts and grasshoppers, and think 
thein to be pleasant viands. - And, to speak freely to 
you, if | were amongst the cannibals, I could, - with- 
out any disgust, eat men’s fiech ; for all things are in 
every thing ; there is bread in flesh, flesh in bread.” 


He now proceeds to show that, after all gating 
is a perfectly unnecessary ceremony, and that 
nourishment may be carried on more advantage- 
ously and cheaply as an outside passenger of the 


* There was a person of much honor who told me 
that his grandfather, by reason of his great age, had 
had his digestive faculty so enervated, that whatever 
he eat turned into crudities and obstructions ; he be- 
» | iug a person of great knowledge tried many experi- 
+ | mente to repair it, but without any effect ; at the last, 
he applied a piece of raw flesh to his stomach, fasten- 
ed it to it, ana so once in twelve hours applied fresh ; 
in some time he found nature abundantly satisfied 
therewith, and had a rejavivenescency and renovation 
- fof atl parts, and lived many years after in good 





am, after the manner of the Tarks. The powerful 
efects of this deleterious drug in dissipating care, al- 


, quiry. : 
1 wesit inthe water we shall never thirst.” 


of water to quench thirst, when it might be al- 
together avoided Ly the simple expedient of tak- 
ing a seat in a horse or duck-pond ! 


by applying of fresh sods to hie stomach without | 
hunger lived halfa year together.” 


living by the turf. 


great figures in their days, assure us that they knew 
some holy men that lived twenty years together wiih- 
out eating any meat ; Hermolaus Barbarus, and Jou- 
bertus have delivered to us, that one in Romie lived 
forty vears only by the inspiration of air: herce it was 
said by the Cosmopolite, that there is in the air a 
hidden kind of food of life.” 


must be a fool like oysters, which create hunger ; 
orthe famed Solan geese, which the Scotchman 
ate for an appetite, and declared of no virtue, ob- 
serving that after he had eaten four he was notin 
the least more hungry than wher he first sat 
down to thein. 


AN other things, quicquid agunt perhaps be sufficient food to nourish the fine part of our 


ous: if l lived in France 1 could eat their dishes of 


How this may comport with reason ts worth (re in- 
He have cbserved for drink, that all the time 


How strange it is that men will call for a glass 





To proceed, however— 
*¢ Paracelsus tells us that a man of his knowledge, | 


The moserns too have found out a manner of 


* Paracelsus, Licetus, and Cardan, men who made 


So hidden that we have never found it out. It 


We hear every day of people complaining of 
want of food: nothing it appears can be so un- 
reasonable, for 

“ The air is full of baleamic roscid atoms, and is 
ever sprinkled with @ fine foreign fuiness, which may 


frame, whereon the temper of man aud his life staud- 
eth.” 

It is impregnated with a saline spirit ; in this salt 
are included the seminal virtues of all things ; it’s a 
pure extract, drawn by the sun-beams from all bodies 
it darteth his rays upon, and it’s sublimated to such a 
height of perfection that it’s homogeneal to all things.” 


Why burthen people with poor-rates, when te 
air is all-sufficient nourishment for man ? 

** Olympiodorus, the Platonist, assures us, that he 
knew a person who lived many years, and in his whole 
life neither fed nor slept, but stood only in the sun to 
refresh himself.” 

“ If other creatures, whose life hangeih upon the 
same hold, do fast a long time, there is no reason but 
the same common natare will suffer it in men.” 

*¢ There is a bird in the Moluccas, Monucodiaca by 
name, as Aldrovandus informeth us, which by reason 
it hath so large wings in so small a body [her wings 
are as large almost as the wings of an eagle, when her 
body is no bigger than a swallow (!)] is borne by the 
force of the wind, and hovereth and hanzeth in the 
air continually, taking no other food (as alas how can 
she ?) than is found there.” 


Of such a sort was the wisdom of our aacestors 
in natural philosophy, but in politics itis held that 
they were infallible oracles. How has it happen- 
ed that in one science only they were adepts? 
We would not ride in their carriages, sail in their 
ships, adopt their chemistry, or copy or use any 
of their implements or mechanical contrivances ; 
but their institutions are supposed to set that im- 
provement at defiance which has so advantage- 
ously acted on every other work of their heads or 
hands.—[Jbid.] 


MEMS. MAXIMS, AND MEMOIRS, by William Wadd, Esq. F.1.S. 
Surgevn Extraordinary tothe King, &c. &c. 


This work contains the rudiments or materic! 

of a history of physic and physiciansin this coun- 

try, and might have been entitled Anecdotes of 
Medicine and Medicals. In a pleasant manner, 

and with slight labor, a cursory reader may form 

a very tolerable notion of the character of most 

\of the celebrated English physicians,of the whims 

and fashions of medical practice, and of the vari- 

ous ways and peculiarities which have, in the 

course of,time, marked the profession. Besides 
a chronology of the lates of medical discoveries, 
medical institutions, &c. we find an account of 
the fees in different ages, the manner of giving 

advice at different periods of the most notori- 

ous quacks, with anecdotes of the most distin- 

guished physicians of London, arranged in the 

form of little memoirs. Piysiciens are famous 

for their caprice, humor, and eccentricity ; they 

have likewise heen distinguished in the annals of 
literature, and are more especially as the arbiters 

of life and death, objects of peculiar attention 

and curiosity. Here then was a fine field for the 

anecdote-monger. Mr. Wadd is clearly a lover 

of fun, and pun, and relishes a joke extremely : 

he has moreover a zealous interest in ‘the charac- 

ter and progress of his profession ; so that the 

more important interests of science are not neg- 

lected, at the time when he may be thought to be 

chiefly intent on compounding an agreeable olio. 

He is, in short, a medical untiquary of taste and 

knowledge, and this is his last year’s common- 
place book. @ 

The Mems. and Marims hase afforded a ready 
plunder to the newspapers, and consequently the 
more striking parts of Mr. Wadd’s publication. 
have been dished up to the public in various 
forms. In the accidents of business, our notice 
comes somewhat late, for originality ; neverthe- 
leas, enough remains behind to enable us to show 
the character of the work by examples, without 
wearying our readers by extracts already going 
the round of the press.—[Ibid.} 

Litnotomy. The operation of Lithotomy was 
known to the ancients, and we find Hippocrates tak- 
ing an oath never to perform it; which, perhaps,tend- 
ed to put it out of fashion; for it seems to have been 
disused in the middle ages, till it was revived in 1474, 
when the physicians and surgeons of Paris represented 








i sufficient courage to eat a turtle which had never 
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Ta the German Ephemerides, the case of a person is 
deacribed, who had taken so much elixir of vitriol, 
that his keys were rusted in his pocket by the transu- 
dation of the acid through his skin, and another pa- 
tient is said to have taken arzentum nitratum in solu- 
tion, till he became blue. But all these philosophers, 
doctors, and divines, sink into insignificance before 
Samuel Jessop, who died at the age of 65, ia 1817, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Souta’s Sermons. A volume of Discourses, 


— — ⸗ 


selected from the complete English edition of 


whose inordinate craving for physic led him to take im | Robert South’s Works, has been lately published 


21 years, no less titan 226,934 pills, besides 40,000 
bottles of mixture ; and in the year 1914, when his 
appetite increased, his consumption of pills was 
51,500!!! Truly he mast have thought with the 


the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them.” 
Eccles. xxxviii. 5, 6. 

SopstituTs ror Amputation. lu formez times it 
would appear as if some operations were done ior the 
patient, and some for the practitioner. A triend of 
mine met a sailor with a wooden leg, * his precious 
limb was lopped off.” “ Aud where was it lopped 
off?” * AtSt. Thomas’s.”  ‘* And what was it lop- 
ped off for?” ** Why, as to the matter o” that,” 
quoth Jack, * nothing, that l could ever see.” Mr. 
Hunter, who did more than any human being to less- 
en the frequency of operations, once had a patient of 
a similar kind. He was a most anxious man about an 
operation, which, in those days, were attended almost 
with the formalities of an execution. 
his dress, aud a profound silence reigned in the thea- 
tre ;—the surgery-man was ordered to bring in the 
patient who was to have his leg taken off. ‘The sur- 
gery-mnan disappeared ; in two minutes he returned, 
with a face as long as the leg, solus—* Why do you 
not bring in the patient 2 was demanded by the ex- 
pectant operator—* Because, Sir,” said the astonish 
ed surgery-man, ‘ Because, Sir, he has rau away.” 

ANEcpoTE oF Da. Woopvinte. ‘The carpenter 
with whom he lodged had not been always an the best 
terms with-hiu ; Woodville said he should wish to 
let the man see that he died in peace with him, and as 
he never had much occasion to employ him, desired 
he might be sent for to come and measure him for his 
coffin. This was done ; the carpenter came,and took 
measure of the Doctor, who begged him not to be 
more than two days about it; ** for,” said he, “1 
shall not live beyond that time” —and he did actually 
die just before the end of the next day. 


HUMAN ‘NATURE. 

Mr. Robert Owen lias returned from America, 
where ke has been for some time experimenting, 
and it is understood that he intends shortiy to 
communicate a detailed account of the result of 
his operations. That men are very much uffect- 
ed by the circumstances in which they are placed, 
will hardly be disputed by any one who considers 
the variety of national and individual character 
in the world. The same love of approbation 
which makes a smuggler or a thiefremain faith- 
ful to his associates, amidst danger and tempta- 
lions, might, under other circumstances, make 
him ahero. The villager, whose awhition extends 
only to the beating and baffling the keepers, had 
he been born a Frenchman, might, in the revo- 
lutionary period, when talent and energy alone 
obtained the ascendancy, have become one of 
Bonaparte’s Marshals. Had Pomare, the South 
Sea Islander, under whose auspices the Mission- 
aries succeeded in establishing Christianity in 
the South Sea Islands—who had sefficient 
strength of mind to suspect that the large share 
of fat turdes and pigs, &«. claimed for the Gods, 
went really into the bellies of the priests, and 








been through the hands of a priest—been horn 
an Englishman, he probably would have blushed 
for the people, who, having had for upwards of 
two hundred years access to the writings of a 
Bacon, sre yet labouring under such “a prostra- 
tion of the will aud the understanding” (to use 
the language of the Bishop of Lendon), as to 
believe with that Prelate that ignorance is favor- 
able to. religion, or, as he phrased it, that Religion 
is x countervailing power to knowledge. We 
way safely concede, that the character of man is 
greatly modified by circumstances. But with all 
deference to Mr. Owen, we suspect, that under 
no circumstances will inan ever become so hene- 
volent aad philanthropic as he expects to make 
him—that there will not always be men who will 
fee! the passivis of envy, jealousy, and batred— 
who will take fancies for their neighbors’. wives 
and dislikes to their own, and act on these pas- 
sions (the wives having their fancies in turn)— 
that, in short, the sons of Adam, however en- 
lightened, will ever be able to divest themselves 
entirely of frailties—will ever be able to divest 
themselves of their iinaginations,the hallucinations 
of which are st present the incentive to so many 
oftheir actions. In Mr. Owen’s power over inani- 
mate matter we have the greatest confidence ; 
and we have no doubt that his villagers will be 
as admirable foringenions contrivances to pro- 
mote convenience, as bis spinning machinery was, 
from the first, excellently adapted for its object ; 
but the affections of the inmates of his villages 
will, we fear, ever prove rebellious to any spring 
that he can invent and apply to their direction. 
The result which Mr. Owen proposes to himself, 
seems to be that sort of perfection of which the 
amiable Archbishop of Cambrai deemed our na- 
ture capable, which he called « disinterested love. 
By that love, according to him, “ we desire, with- 
out self-love, the same gifts of God which the 
most interested souls desire. We suppose that 
mercenary and interested are the same thing ; and 
as the most of the ancient fathers assure us that 
the perfect just are no longer mereenary, we con- 
clude that they were not tnterested, and that with- 
out losing the exercise of distinct virtues, they 
united all these prircipa! acts in the charity which 





to Lewis XI. that several persons of condition were 
afflicted with the stone, cholic, pains, and stitches in 
the side; that it would be very proper to inspect the 


the greatest light they could seceive would be from 
pertorming an operation on a living man; and there- 
fore they begged that a Franc archer, condemned to 
be hanged for robbery, who was frequently afflicted 
with these complaints, should be delivered ap to them. 
Their petition was granted, aud the operation was 
publicly performed in St. Severius church yard. Af- 
ter the operators had examined and made their ex- 
periment, the bowels were replaced in the body, 
which was sewed up, and so well dressed, that in a 
fortnight’s time he was cured, and was pardoned his 
crimes. : 
ANCIENT AMATEUR ['RactTITIONERS. Dr. Bullern 
gives usa long list of knights and dames, amateur 
ractifioners in surgery and medicine, in the reign of 
lizabeth, when surgeonz were scarce, and quackery 
had not opened its numerous warehouses. ‘ Many 
good men and women,” says he, ‘ within this reaim, 
have divers and sundry medicines for the canker, aud 


and then he enumerates Sie Thomas Eliot, whose 
works be immortal ; Sir Philip Parris, whose cures de- 
serves praise ; Sir William Gascoyne, that helpeth 
sore eyes; and the Lady Taylor and the J.ady Dar- 
rel, both of whom bad many precious medicines, and 
were well seene in herbs. But above all wasa “ godly 
hurtlesse gentleman, Sir Andrew Haveningham, who 
learned a water to kill a canker of his own mother.” 


Ivonpisate Lovers oF Parsic. ‘Who could be- 
lieve that a philosopher would eat two hundred 
pounds of soap ?—a bishop drink a bytt of tar-water ? 
or that in a course of chemical neutralization, Meyer 


should swallow twelre hundred pounds weight of crab's 





strength and vigor, without eating or Crinking any 
' thing. 


eves ' 


parts where these disorders were engendered ; that | the natural and deliberate love, or mercenary af- 


do help their neighbors, which be only poore and | 
needy, having no money to spend in chirurgerie ;” | 


precedes them, which animates them,which com- 
; mands them, and which perfects them; so that 


| fection, which constitutes self-interest, ts no lon- 

ger to be found in their perfect souls.” With all 
| deference, however,to the Fathers of the Church, 
to Fenelon, and to Mr.Owen,the world never saw, 
| and never will see, one single instance of this dis- 
| interestedness. All the improvement ta which we 
| look forward, red:ices itself to thé communication 
, to men of a more correct view of their interests, 
| which may prevent them from doing mischief 
; Without an object, or from promoting their inter- 
| est by means either nat calculated to produce such 
ta result, or which may expose them to the risk of 

greater evils, from the collision with antagonist 
_interests,than would be compensated by the good 
sought to be attained. Knowledge is power ; and 
in proportion as knowledge is diffused, we dimin- 
ims necessarily the amount of evil, by raising up 
the means of resistance to oppression. The Irish 
landlord, for instance, is, generally speaking, a 
brute, because ti:e people around him are entirely 
‘at his mercy. Lle is, therefore, insolent and as- 

suming, as a matter of course. The English land- 
| lord is obliged to respect a number of persons, 
, from their power of retaliating ; and even in op- 
| pressing pensants he is obliged to take certain 
| precautions. The rich inhabitants of towns,again, 
feel themselves under the necessity of keeping 
theiz persons under some degree of check, from a 
conviction of the danger of attempting to injure 
| men possessed of the power of protecting them- 
selves. Wo to these who have no other protec- 
tion to look to than the benevolence of thete fel- 


in Boston. 
tinguished divines of the English church, and 
enjoyed a proverbial celebrity for wit. 
prophet, “* The Lord hath created medicines out of | during the period of the Commonwealth, and one 


The author was one of the most dis- 


He lived 


of the first fruits of his classical attainments wag 
an elegant Latin poem, addressed to Oliver Crom- 
well. Near the time of the Protector’s death, 
when the Presbyterians were getting the mastery 
of the Independents, aa opportunity was present- 
ed, too tempting for South to resist, of casting 
his lot with the ascendant party. He was or- 
dained in 1658, by one of the deprived bishops, 
according to the rites of the church of England. 
He was a great champion for Calvinism against 
He had got on Arminianism and Socinianism. 
mestic chaplain to Lord Clarendon, and after- 


He became do- 


wards to the Duke of York, and during the whole 


of Charles’s reign was a strenuous assertor of the 
royal prerogative. During the reign of James 


II. South remained inactive. When the Prince 


of Orange established the new government, South 
took the oath of allegiance to it, without scruple. 


He was a determined enemy: to toleration of all 
sorts, and the scheme for a comprehension of the 
dissenters within the church establishinent, which 
was started soon after King William's accession, 
give him great disquiet. During the greater 
part of Queen’s Anne's reign, De.South remained 
in a state of inaction, and the infirmities of age 
came fast upon him. The death of the Queea 
was regarded by him as an indication of the ap- 
proach of his own ; and he told one of his femil- 
iar feicnds and visiters that “ it was time for him 
to prepare for his journey to a blessed immortal- 
ity, since all that was good and gracious, and the 
very breath of his nostrils, had taken its depar- 
ture to the regions of bliss.” He died on the 8th 
of July, 1716, and was buried, with many attend- 
ant circumstances of pomp and respect, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The biographers of South have not given him 
avery amiable character. Their picture is litle . 
less than one of unmingled shade. The epithets 
of sour, morose, peevish, unamiable, intolerant, and 
unforgiving, make up most of the delineations by 
Rees and Tooke, while that by Antony Wood is 
written in gall. The reproach of heing 1 time- 
server ig frequently cast upon his memory, and 
the verentility of his early life spenks plausibly to 
the charge. His adulation, towards those who 
held the high places of church and state, is inex- 
cusably gross, in an age when adulation made 
near approaches to idolatry. If, in this respect, 
he yields the first place to any one, it can only he 
to the dedications of Dryden. The intolerant 
spirit, which is continually venting itself in the 
discourses of South, is no slight blemish in Lia 
character. Of this temper, there are few ser- 
mons that do not afford more or less evidence. It 
breaks forth when the Papists or Secinians, and 
much oftener the Puritans, are his theme ; and 
though it sometimes takes the form of sportive 
humor and wit, it is more frequently that of bitter 
and envenomed satire, But though these per- 
sonal defects of the man, entering into his ser 
mons, detract from their praise, yet, with all de- 
ductions on that account, enough remains to 
place them in the highest order of this class of 
compositions. Excepting in his propensity to 
jesting and abuse, his taste was exquisite. His 
sermons contain innumerable thoughts which are 
true and striking ; and the infinite variety and 
fulness of the man’s understanding and imagina- 
tion, led bim often to crowd into one short seruron 
what a modern book-maker would have diffused 
over a folio. Satire, invective, and ridicule, he 
poured forth in a copious and continuous stream 3 
but he was often carried away by the violence of 
the torrent, which he could neither direct nor re- 
strain. Words were the only weapous his pro- 
fession allowed him to use, but be wielded them 
with a terrible vigor and effect. 


This rapid view of the character of Dr. South 


fixed to the volume now published, by a gentle- 
man resident at Cambridge. We intend it es an 
introduction to a few miscellaneous excerpts 
which we may occasionally extract from the vol- 
ume. Those which follow, from sermons not 
now republished, will be fuundkto illustrate the 
character of the man, aud of the age in whieh-he 
flourished. 


Let the body be called in as an assistant to the soul, 
and abstinence and fasting added to promote her de- 
votions. Prayer is a kind of wrestling with Ged, and 
he who would win the prize at that exercise, mast be 
severely dieted for the purpose. Bodily abstinence ie 
certainly a great help to the spiri!,and the experience 
of men has ever found it so. Good men themselves 
afe fever so surprized asin the midst of their jollities; 
nor 80 fatally caught as when tneir (able is made thetr 
snare. Even our first parents eat themselves out of 
Paradise ; and Job's childrer junketed asd 
together often, but the reckoning cost them dear at 
last. 


Because the light of natural conscience ts in many 
things defective and dim, and rot alway? distioguish- 
able, let a man attend fo the miod of God attered ia 
his Rerealed word: by which, | donot mean that 
mysterious, extraordinary (and of late so much stndia 
ed) book called the Rerelafion, and which, perbaps, 
the more it is studied, the less "tis understood, as 
geuerally either finding a man cracked, of making 
him se, &c. 


As for their original, (the Socinians.) if we would 
trace them up to that through some of the 
branches of their infamous pedigree, we must cérry 
them a little backward from hence ; first, tothe fore- 
mentioned Faustus Socinus and his uncle Less, and 
from them to Gentihs, and then to Sersefut, aad to 
through a long interval to Mahomet asd hie sect ; 
from them to Pholinus, and from him to Arius, and 
from Arius to Paulus Samosatenus, aed from him to 
Ebron avd Cerinthus, and from them to Simon, Magus 
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_low-creatures'—!London Morning Chronicle.) 


and so iu a direct line tothe Devil himsel£ 





we have gathered froma biographical sketch pre- , 
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iritual truth, as spiritual, so fas it is also 
———— is a? and feeble and blind 
when it comes to the mysterics of faith ; prying into 
such, it is like Pompey, an heathen, lookiag —— 
ark of God ; seeing indeed, but not understan —2 
There is a certain secret of the Lord, locked up from 


the view of bare 


i i trength 
him. Those expressions usual amongst us,¢ 
— force of reason, since the ruins of a broken, 


crippled nature, 


i P ‘s doom to 
the language of Scripture. It was Adam's ¢ 
tere a the earth, and his soul fell to the ground | 


first. 


stag NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 














reason, and it is ouly with them that 


are solecisms in divinity, no where 





By sach wret:hed gradations is it, that sin com- 


monly arrives at 


its fall acme or maturity. So that it 


isin truth the only perpefual motion which has yet 


veen found out, 


and needs nothing but a beginning to 


keep it incessantly guing on · 


Reputation is 
is to be fainled ; 


tender, and for it to be blown upon, 
like a glass, the finer and clearer it 


is, the more it suffers by the least breath. 


Upon a full 


trialof all the courses that policy 


( 1s of worldly advantage) could devise or prac- 
Say most experienced masters of it, have been 


often forced to 


sit down with that complaint of the 


disciples, we have toiled all night and hare caughi 


nothang. 
Thou perhaps 


spendest thy precious time i: waiting 


vpun such a great One, and thy estate in presenting 
him, and probably after all hast no other reward, but 


sometimes to be 
at. 

[ave covers a 
When a scar ca 


smiled upon, and always to be smiled 


multitude of sins, says the Apostle. 
nnot be taken away, the next kind 


office is to hide it. Love is never so blind as when it 


is to spy faults. 


It is like the painter who, being to 


draw the picture of a friend, having a blemish in one 
eye, would picture only the other side of his face. It 
is. a noble thing to cover the blemishes and excuse the 
failings of a friend ; to bury his weakness in silence, 


but to proclaim 


his virtues upon the hoase-top. It is 


an imitation of the charities of heaven, which, when 


the creature lie 


s prostrate in the weakness of sleep 


and weariness, spreads the covering of night over it to 
conceal it in that condition: but as soon as our spirits 

. are refreshed, and nature returns to its morning vigor, 
then God bids the sun rise and the day shine upon us, 
both to advance and to shew that activity. 


The last refuge of a guilty person is to take shelter 
under an excuse, and so tu mitigate, if he cannot di- 


vert the blow. 


It wasthe method of the great pattern 


and parent of all sinners, dam, first to hide and then 
to excuse himself; to wrap (he apple in the leaves, and 
to give his case 4 gloss, if not a defence, 


Caristian Neicusork. The eastern mail of 
Wednesday brought us a paper of four quarto 
pages, from Gloucester, Ms. with the title placed 
at the beginning of this paragraph. The matter 
which fills its columns bears testimony to the pe- 
culiar appropriateness of its title, and is strongly 
characteristic of the clear and vigorous intellect 
of ita editor, Mr. Samuel Vfercester. The sheet 
before us is offered as a specimen of the character 
of the propcsed publication; but not as a speci- 


around us mu 


ness.” 
where he will 


to be rebuked, 


and the labore 


putable. 





to 4rtus, and 


—— “ 


these services. 





Vices which are go 
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men of its size or typography, both of which it is 
the editor’s intention to improve, if the subscrip- 
tion will authorize him to pursue his undertak- 
ing. Mr. Worcester we have long known as an 
indefatigable inquirer after Knowledge and a 
fearless, independent pioneer for Truth. “In 
the articles now publisked (he declares) it has 
been our object to speak so plainly that we cannot 
he misunderstood. We may find it useful to adopt 
a core moderate tone in future. 
shall avoid controversy ; but the events passing 


In generat, we 


st receive some notice ; and when 


we spenk of them at all, our readers will under- 
stand our meaning. We are bound to no party, 
but love Christians of every name. Still, we as- 
sume no neutral ground, but are ready to expose 
the faults, and concede the virtues, of all denoth- 
inations, when it will be doing a neighborly kind- 
We bid him welcome to a profession 


find no lack of subjects for the ex- 


ercise of his powers and the trial of his resolution. 
He will find enough of ignorance to be enlighten- 
ed, of folly to be scourged, of uncharitableness 


of malignity and bitterness to be 


pitied and forgiven. The harvest is plenteous, 


rs (like him) are few indeed. 


; Weoe have marked a number of articles in the 
Christian Neighbor for publication hereafter. 
That which follows we cannot withhold now, its 
sentiments are so much in correspondence with 
our own, and with those which we have, on more 
than one occasion, urged upon the consideration 
ofthose whose business and duty it is to make 
the house of worship more attractive on the Sab- 
hath than all other places, save the domestic 
sanctuary. Whether this article is original, or 
selected for the Christian Neighbor, does not dis- 
tinctly appear, nor is it of much importance to 
be known, so long as the propriety of its censure 
on a most annoying evil is apparent and indis- 


There ave very few persons of goo. sense, who are 
uct aware that short Sermons generally produce more 
effect than long ones ; and, yet, a great number of 
our Cletgymen retain a remnant of the verboseness of 
our forefathers. Even within the age of many now 
living, it wasan established rule with many Minis- 
ters, to preach on ordinary occasions one hour. 
do not recollect to have been told how long they 
prayed; but probably a halfan hour was considered 
moderate for the prayer before sermon. . 

It is difficult to account for the great change which 

taken place in most chuyches as to the length of | our impressions without reserve, leaving for those who 
But whatever the cause may be, it 
| Row seems quite certain, that even the teachable and 
devout are most edified by Sermons not exceeding | course little or no attertion was paid to the reports 
tweuty-five minutes, and Prayers which are simple, 
solemn, limited to few words, and destitute of vain | 4) assured that another investigation would actually 
repetitions. It is useless to keep un audience stand- | +- neld, (at which we among others were invited to 
ie ee — —— of an —* re _ — — attend,) that we bestowed on them a serious thought. 
> 1, most of them is lost at the end of ten minutes. ingly attended on Saturday at Gaines. 
~ Ifthe fault be in the hearers, Ministers should show it One of us accordingly y ; 
tohe so; and explain to them the propriety of ser- Lewiston, Lockpcrt, Batavia, Rochester, &c. were as- 
: generally esteemed toolong. By | .mbled; and having heard for ourselves, and seen 
Praying half an hour a Minister will do nothing to- 
wards conviucing his hearers that his Prayer is of | ¥iJine the circumstances tc the public, accompanied 
reatonable length. It is better to shorten the Prayers, | by an opinion formed from the strictest attention to 
ot show their reasonableness in a Sermon. 
On this subject we need say but little ; but it seems drowned man’s apparel, tha: the clothes belonged to 


Tmt very serious attestion from every Minister. Mouno, who with apother person was upset 
The common sentiment undoubtedly is, that both Ser- Timorny Mosro, p 


Mons and Prayers—especially the latter—are much 


teolong. Ifthe error be in t le, should not . A i 
the Ministers endeavor ——— “it it — in the | *8°_™ thiosnd moat of the papers throughout thie 


inisters, they can easily avoid it. 


Tae Buecaxrers. Previous to the publica- 
tion of this work the New-York papers teemed ef ca 
With laudatory puffs of the genius of its author, } clothes would be atandantly sufficient to identity, we 
and since its appearance one can hardly open a 
hewspaper from any part of that state that does 
Rot contain a dose of ipecac served up in the shape | sua-down, aud lastd acarly three hours. 


We 


of a literary notice of the The Buccaneers. These 
notices are liberal in praise of its wit, satire, and 
delineation of present manners under allegorical 
representations of old times. It would gratify at 
least one of the publice—and that one is ourself— 
to know how many of the constituent parts of 
that great body, the public, have read the work 
which is so unmercifully be-praised. We tried, 
daily, for one month, to read the first volume, but 
never coult get beyond the fourth or fifth page of 
the Proem. We would bet a pound of opium 
(which, by the way, has fallen more than three 
hundred per cent. since the publication) that there 
is hot a man, woman, or child in existence, save 
the author and his printer, that has ever read 
fifty pages of his book. The effusions of Timo- 
thy Dexter andof the Rain Water Doctor are 
real topaz to this dull piece of ebony. 





MORGAN NOT VET FOUND. 

"The last information on this subject, which we 
laid before our readers, was extracted from the 
report of an investigating committee, and the 
verdict of a jury summoned to examine a bedy 
found at Orchard Creek, and supposed to be that 
of William Morgan. It will be recollected that 
Mrs. Morgan testified to her belief that it was the 
body of her murdered husband; that a tooth- 
puller had identified the body by examination of 
the gums and the appearance of the teeth ; and 
the investigating committee aforesaid, closed its | 
report with a canting and hypocritical flourish 
about the dispensations of Providence, end the 
miraculous interpositions of God in preserving a 
dead body thirteen months in fresh water, in or- 
der to expose the atrocious murder. After all, 
Morgan is not found. A letter from the. editor of 
the New-York Commercial Advertiser, written 
from Albany says— 


In regard to the Mcrzan business, | am sorry to say, 
that the better opinion is, that the body recently 
found, is not that of Morgan. It would have been 
better for the peace and quietness of the West, where 
all the angry passions of men have been raging for a 
year past with the utmost fury, if some decided proof 
had been discovered by which the body could have 
been identified with positive certainty. But sach is 
not the fact. With the single exception of the double 
teeth in front, the mass of testimony makes directly 
the other way. That Morgan was murdered, scarcely 
any one entertains a doubt. But that the body found 
was that of the unfortunate man, few intelligent men 
believe ; and the more people reflect, the stronger are 
their doubts. In the first place, it is alleged that the 
body could not have been preserved so long in the 
waters of Niagara. The eels which abound in its 
bottom, would have destroyed it in three months. In 
the next place, when the murderers sunk the body, 
they doubtless intended so to do it, as to prevent its 
rising. They would, therefore, have taken no thought 
about disguising a corpse iv the clothes of another 
man, and the clothesfound from head to foot, were 
not Morgan’s. [on the next place, as to the tecth. 
Double teeth all round, are not so few as is generally 
imagined. The teeth that had been presecved, it is 
alleged, just fitted into the socket again. But they 
were extracted two or three years before hie death. 
Any competent physician will tell you that the sock- 
ete of extracted teeth are soon filled up by a hard o⸗ai- 
fied substance. He had religious tracts in his pocket, 
which were printed in England. Few if any such are 
in circulation in this country ; and we know that some 
English emigrants were lately drowned in the neigh- 
borhood of Niagara. But the most conclusive cir- 
cumstances are the manuscripts found in the pockets 
of the deceased. All agree that the hand writing 
was not that of Morgan. And it is believed that no 
paper manuscript can be decyphered, after having 
been immersed in water three, or even two menths. 
The ink is extracted by the action of the water. Nay, 
more, one of the pockets contained the name of 
*¢ James Webza,” with the date of “* Sept. 24, 1826 ;” 
four or five days, at least, after the murder was com- 
mitted. As it respecte poor Hill, who has confessed 
his guilt as one of the murderers, he is evidently in- 
sane. And if not—if he really be one of those who 
steeped their hands in Morgan's blood, his confessions 
at once put the question as to the body at rest. For 
Hill says he cut Morgan's throat himself. But, as | 
said before, the man is deranged. He came down 
herea few weeks since, in the stage, and insisted to a 
friend of yours in the stage, that he did kill Morgan, 
ganud could prove it.” There was a man tried at 
Catskill, in 1815, (whose case I reported,) for the 
murder of Miss Hamilton, upon his own coufession. 
But the jury acquitted him in spite of himself. He 
told the dreadful tale with great particularity ; but 
insieted upon it that sometime before, he and Fisher 
Ames, or some other great map, had murdered Gen. 
Washington. Poor Hill is unquestionably laboring 
under a similar delirium. 


Since we extracted the above for publication, 
the Rochester Telegraph has been received, cen- 
taining a long and circumstantial detail of anoth- 
er investigation, from which we subjoin an ex- 
tract. 


When speaking’a few days since of the last inquest 
over the body found on the Lake shore in Orleans 
county, we little thought it- verdict would be so soon 
controverted by proofs identifying the clothing and (by 
inference) the body as those of another man than Mor- 
n. There were indeed objections to the verdict, 
such as the improbability of a corpse retaining its form 
so well for the length of time that individual is reput- 
ed dead—not to speak of the total dissimilarity of the 
clothes to those last seen on Morgan, and other par- 
ticulars with which the public are familiar ;—but 
these not appearing sufficient to outweigh the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Morgan and others as to personal ap- 
pearance and private marks—testimony satisfactory 
{o the coroner's jury—we yielded belief and declared 


could to determine in what way the body got other 
than its owu clothes on it. Thinking in thie way, of 


circulated of a contrary‘nature ; and it was not un- 


Orleans county, where anumber of gentlemen from 
with our own eyes, we have the more confidence in 
the whole testimony and an examination of the 


in a skiff,and lost inthe mouth of Niagara River,in the 
latter part of September, as stated about three weeks 


e and Canada. 
The evidence of the wife, son, and friend of the de- 
ceased, was as con:lusive as human testimony could 
be, and establishesbeyond doubt the identity of the 
clothes—as to the ledy. which in any other case the 


shall know more from the investigation to be held at 
Batavia to-day. : 
The ex: minationat Gaines was commenced about 


reversed. 


to inflict 


HUME. 


rapidly : 


and, 


sloth. 


tics. 








Sarah 


from each other. 


scientific principle. 


quite faulty. 





Monro, the widow, Vaniel Monro, the son, and John 
Cron, an intimate acquaintance of the deceased,were 
examined at length, in the order of thei: names. 

Mrs. Monro is a sensible, plain-spoken woman, and 
gave her testimony in a clear and perspicuous map- 
ner. Ou. notes are socopious, that, despairing of 
giving them in full to-day, we have made an abstract 
of their most essential points—omitting a good deal of 
the minutia that stamped her evidence at once with 
the seal of truth. 
The examination being concluded by Bate Cook, 
Eeq., the box with the clothing was brought forward 
—opened, and the marks, even to the minutest, were 
found to have been described with an accuracy which 
none but the individual who made or mended, and 
had a constant eye over them, could have evinced. 
The depositions were then drawn up, and sworn to by 
the respective witnesses. 
The investigation was conducted by Messrs. Griffin 
of Rochester and Cook of Lewiston, in presence of a 
numerous assembly including several members of the 
Morgau Committee. 





EDUCATION. ; 

The subjoined article, which appears as a com- 
munication in the New-Haven Journal, presents 
a coutrast between the present modes of teach- 
ing in common schools and those cf former times, 
and suggests to our recollection ove or two other 
points of difference in the discipiine and purpose 
vf schools, at periods thirty or forty years distant 
We speak more especially of 
schools in country villages. If we recollect right- 
ly, it was very common in those days for children 
to sit with their parents in the evening, and re- 
peat to then whatever they had been taught at 
In these days, under the 
progress of improvement the practice is entirely 
Children study their lesson at home, 
and go to school for the purpose of reciting it to 
their teachers. ‘The advantage, it will be per- 
ceived, is altogether in favor of the modern sys- 
tem; inasmuch as it deprives the parents of any 
little services they might otherwise require of 
their children when out of school, (which, of 
courze, they have no right to demand) and more- 
over keeps the children from contracting lazy 
habits by spending their evenings in mere amuse- 
ments and relaxation. if boys must be idle, how 
much better is it that they be idie at school than 
at home! for there they can be punished for ne- 
glect, secundum artem, but a parentis very likely 
punishment without regard to any 
It is furthermore of inmense 
advantage to the parent, for it obliges him to be- 
come his own school-master, and first lecrn those 
branchee which his children are studying—else 
how can he explain, illustrate, and make them 
to comprehend, what is to be recited to the 
teacher ? And lastly, the teacher himself is profit- 
ed, because he is relieved from all the fatigue 
and irksomeness which pedagogues of old were 
compelled to suffer in “ teaching young ideas how 
to shoot,” and reduces the business of school- 
keeping to its legitimate purpose—videlicet, qo 
SER THAT HIS PUPILS ARE WELL TAUGHT AT 


school during the day. 


Me. Pawnter—It has for a long time appeared 
to me that the method of instruction pursued by 
some of our schools for the instruction of yodth, 
of young ladies in particular, is in some respects 
The errors alluded to are— 

1. Putting the pupils forward into the higher 
branches of science before they have become 
proficieuts in the elementary studies. 

2. Requiring them to pursue too many differ- 
ent studies at the same time : 
3. Allowing them to pass through studies too 


4. Compelling them to learn by rote without 
comprehending the meaning of what they learn: 


5. Keeping them too continually at it,by which 
they become wearied and indifferent to their 
studies, and acquire habits of inattention and 


x 


Now all these objections may be nothing more 
than the whims of an old-fashioned man, pre- 
judiced perhaps in favor of the system pursued in 
regard to himself while a pupil, and of course 
will not be expected to have much weight with 
those of the modern ton. 
things, and according to my observation of them, 
the above described method of instruction, tends 
to make superficial scholars. 
have at home. 


But facts are stubborn 


One example I 
My girl has spent nearly all her 
time for the last six years at some of the most 
respectable schools of some of our cities ; she has 
studied Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Rhetoric, Logic, &c. and can tell how many 
times she has been through each of these; but 
alas ! this is the most she can tell about them. She 
actually wore out two sets of geographies and 
atlasses, before she was able to tell which of the 
continents she inhabited. Her English grammar 
she has learned through, [think she says, four 
or five times, without being able to parse a sen- 
tence, or designate the parts of speech. As for 
common arithmetic; and such like vulgar studies, 
her master never thought it worth while for her to 
trouble her head much about them. 
very assiduous, always has a book in her hand, 
and always fetches home some long lesson or 
other, which she is te commit to memory verba- 
tim, though to her as perfectly unintelligible as so 
much Hebrew. 

The other day she asked me to buy her a book 
on Theology, observing that she had at present 
nothing to attend to at school, but about eight or 
ten different sciences, which she enumerated, and 
that her instructer thought it highly important 
she should commence with some one of another 
kind, and that he preferred Theology. I expect 
soon she will dun me for a treatise on Jurispru- 
dence, Physiology, Navigation, or Military Tac- 





THEATRICALS. 

The most splendid novelty cf the week has 
been the production of Pizarro at the Tremont 
Theatre. This may truly be called a novelty, for 
it was got up with a gorgeousness vf scenery, 
dress, and decoration that has never graced any 
previous representation of the play in Boston. 
The temple of the sun was a most rich and beauti- 
ful representation of the magnificence of Pagan 
worship. The costume of the Peruvian soldiers 
exhibited also the liberality of the manager. The 
performance was nothing more than respectable ; 
| but the splendor of the pageantry will be soffi- 
cient to give the piece a run of several nights. 

Mr. and Mrs. filson have just completed an 


engagement this house, profitable to themselves, | 
no doubt, and highly gratifying to the public. 

At the Boston Theatre the engagement of Mis. 
Duff has been renewed. Mr. E. Forrest has play- 
ed Damon, Rolla, and Virginius ; and Mr. May- 
wood has appeared in two favorite Scotch char- 
acters—Caleb Balderstone and Sir Pertinar Mac- 
sycophant. Pizarro, which was performed on 
Monday nigit, presented in the principal charac- 
ters a constellation of stars—Forrest in Rolla ; 
King in Pizarro ; Flynn in 4lonzo ; Mrs. Duff in 
Elvira; Miss Rock in Cora. The dresses and 
decoratiuns of the piece, at this house also, ex- 
hibited an unexpected revival in the wardrobe 
and stock scenery. The house was full of taste, 
fashion, criticism, and curiosity. 


; a onic Calenvar, 


COMMCNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 





Kinz Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Andrew’s, Buston, Thu sday. 


Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket. Monday. 


Marriages. 

Io this city, Mfr. Thomas ff. Cheever to Miss Mary Ann Phillips; 
Mr. Thomas N. French to Miss Lucy W. Alger; Mr. John E. Hessle- 
tine to Miss Lucy K. Fillebrown ; Mr. Nathan F. Morgan to Miss Mar- | 
tha Broughton. } 
In Dorchester, Mr. John Gibson to Miss Ann Skinner ; Mr. Edward | 
H. Payson to Miss Amelia Meilus. 

Tn Quincy, William B. Dugzan, M. D. to Miss Eunice B. Glover. 
In Salem, Mr. James Estes tu Miss Experience Wilson. 

Iu Ipswich, Mr. James Staniford (o iiss Mary L. Sweet. 

In Newburyport, Mr. John Rolfe to Miss Lydia Davis. 








——— ————— — ee.. —— — 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Hezekiah Clay, aged 25; Mr. George Simmons, 
aged 64; Mr. William Johnson, aged 40, Mr. William Shed, aged 
45; Mr. Henry Wright, aged 26; Mr. Harvey Lowton, aged 21 ; Mr. 
David Ordway, aged 24. 

In Roxbury, Mr. William T. Perkins, aged 20. ' 
In Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Kenrick, aged 36. 

in Duxbury, Deacon Perez Loring, aged 93. 

In Plymouth, Mrs. Rebecca Holes, aged 87. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Elijah Foeter, aged 79. 

Iu Weston, widow Rhoda Goldsbury, aged 80. 

In Grafton, Mr. Enoch Greenwood, aged 70. 

In Tyngshorough, Mrs. Mercy Butterfield, aged 23; Miss Fanny 
Gibon, aged 28. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 

Fe sale wholesale and retail by the Proprietor, 

J. PRENTISS, Keene, N.H., and by RICHARD. 
SON & LORD, HILLIARD, GRAY & CO., and 
BOWLES & DEARBORN, Boston, in a few days,— 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, iv which the 
principles ef operation by numbers ANALYTICALLY ex- 
plained, and syNTHETICALLY applied, thus combining 
the advantages to be derived both from the inductive 
and synthetic mode of inetructivg: the whole made 
familiar by a great variety of useful and eae 
examples calculated at once to engage the pupil in 
the study, or to give him a full knowledge of figures 
in their application to all the practical purposes of 
life. Designed for the use of Schools and Academies 
of the United States. By Dantes. Apams, M. D. au- 
thor of the Scholar's Arithmetic, School Geography, 
&c. Price 624 cts. $6 dozen. 
The Scholar’s Arithmetic, published in 1801, is 
synthetic. ‘The analytic, or inductive method of teach- 
ing, as now applied to elementary instraction, is a- 
mong the improvement of later years. 


For sale as above, 

The Scnot an's Arnttumetic. Easy Lessons for 
the use of the younger classes in common schoois. 
Recommended highly by Erofessor Goodrich, Rev. Dr. 
Wiliard, aud other gentlemen, and now cxtensively 
introduced. 

Literary ANnp Scientiric Crass Boox, by Rev. 
Levi W. Leonard. ‘To the numerous and flattering 
testimonies heretofore published, may now he added 
that of Professor Carter, who observes—** There is 
scarcely any subject connected with the great circle 
of the arts and sciences, which is not here made fa- 
miliar, and presented to the young mind in the most 
attractive forms. Abstruse priociples of philosophy 
are illustrated in the happiest manuer, and the les- 
sons of wisdom are embellished with the fascinations 
of taste and fancy. This work is designed to be read 
and studied by the higher classes in our common 
schools ; and as such we warmly recommend it to the 
attention of the public, believing that a more valuable 
epitome of elementary knowledze cannot be found in 
our language.” 

Nov. 9. 
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CHEAPER THAN EVER, 

T No. 27, Pond-street, near Charlestown Bridge. 

FIRE FENDERS, Wire Netting for cellar win- 
dows, Bird Cages, Meat Safes, Sieves, Riddles, Wove 
Wire, &c. &c made to order cheaper than can be 
manufactured in the city, the purchasers being the 
judges. The subscriber has just received a lot of 
South Carolina reed poles, of a superior quality. 

SAMUEL ADAMS: 





l 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
MR. E. FORREST’S FOURTH NIGHT. 


PENINS EVENING, FRIDAY, Nov. 9, will be pret 
sented the celebrated Tragedy, in five acts 


called 

OTHELLO. 
Othello, : : ‘ ; Mr. Forrest: 
lage, . . : : ; ' Mr. Maywood: 
Desdemona, ‘ a ‘ Mrs. Daf. 


The Evening’s Entertainment to conclade with a 
FAVORITE AFTERPUECE. 

The public are respectfully informed that Mis# 

CLARA FISHER is engaged for a few nights; due 

notice will be given of her first appearance. 


LEE'’S SPELLING BOQKS. 

4 UNROE & FRANCIS, 123, VAshiugton-⸗treet, 
{ have just completed the fifta edition of a 
SPELLING BOOK, containing the Rudiments of the 
English Language, with appropriate Reading Les- 
sons. By ‘Thomas J. Lee, Eeq. 

This Spe!ling Book is highiv recommended by the 
fullowing literary gentlemen, and its extensive use ié 
a proof of its utility in schools. 


Harrard College, \3th June, 1824. 

The undersigned hove examined a Spelling Book; 
prepared for pubiication, by Thomas J. Lee, Beq. sc 
far as to be «atistied, (hat the natter is well-arranged, 
and that the reading lessons are well-chosen. By a 
careful se'ection of words, in common use, for the 
tables, and by the arrang · ment of them, nut only ac- 
cording to the accentual syllables, but also accord: 
ing tothe Jong and short sounds, the author has, it 
our opinion, made valuable improvements upon thoed 
spelling books, with which we are acquainted. We 
ateo approve his following the pronunciation of Walk- 
er; since, whatever diversity of taste thete may be 


‘on the subject, it is, a few words excepted, the 


standard of English pronunciation in this county. 
Henry Wars, Prof. of Div. Hacvard University: 
Sipnry WiLLarp, Professor in the University. 


From Mr. C. B. Haddock, A. M. Professor of Rheiot 
rick, &c. at Dartmouth College. 

Ihave read, with some attention, a Spelling Book 
compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Esq. The general plan 
of the work is simple, and more comprehensive thad 
that of any book of the kind, with which | am ac- 
quainted. The selection and arrangement of the 
‘© reading lessons” appear to me judicious. The pro- 
nunciation in general, and the orthography except iv 
the omission of k after c, as in public, are in my opin- 
ion supported by good use. The extractsin prosé 
and verse are peculiarly pure and happy for the pur- 

se. 

I am satisfied that the publication will merit the 
decided approbation of the public. 

Caas. B. Hannock, Prof. of Rhet. &e. 


From Rev Warren Fay. 

So far as 1 have bad opportunity to examine # 
Spelling Book, compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Esq., 1 
am of opinion, that it is in many respects a valuable 
improvement of preceding works of the kind. It omits 
redundancies, supplies deficiencies, accommodates it - 
sclf to the capacities of the learner, and is well suited 
to the important design of such an elementary work. 

While this spel!ing book merits, it is presumed it 
will receive extensive public jatronage. 

WARREN Far. Minister of tne Gospel in Charles 
Charitestown, July 10, 1U22. town, Mass. 
From Rev. Elijah Parish, D. 1). 
Byfiela, May 24, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—From the cursory manner in which [ 
have heen able to examine the manuscript Spelling 
Book, which you have sent me, | think it a judicious 
compilation, and that it will prove a valuable addi 
tion to our school beoks. Lhupe its extensive use’ 
fuiness to the community wil ample reward you fos 
the care and labor of preparing it for publication. 

With respect, I am, dear siz, yours, Ne. 

Enssan Panisa. 
To T. J. Lee, Esq. 

"School Committees and Iustructers are respeet 
fully notified that all Lee’s Spelling Books are caré 
fully bound by one person in the hest manner, bein 
sewed on bands, and having the first-rate pasteboar: 
covers. 


Also, just published, the second edition of THE 
FIRST BOOK, ox SPELLING LESSONS Fo 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Book was compiled hy Thomas J. Lee, Esq, 
the author of the above Spelling Book, expressly tor 
the nse of the Primarv Schools in Boston, and at th* 
suggestion of the Primary School Committee. 


Boston, Oel. 11th, 1887. 

I hereby certify that ** The First Hook, or Spelling 
Lessons for Primary Schools,” compiled by Thomag¢ 
J. Lec, F+q., on the plan of his Spelling Book, and 
under the observation of a Comittee of the Board of 
Primary Schools of the city of Boston, has been ap- 
proved, and adopted for those Schools, and is now in 
use therein. 

Winuram T. Axprews, Secretary 
Committee of Primary Schools: 

This latter buok is the cheapest one of its size and 
contents, and manner of binding, of any in the mark: 
et. Oct. 26. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

ae PUTMAN, fashisuable Hair Cutter 
takes this method of informing the public ig 

general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 








N. B. Razors, scissors, knives, &c. ground, re- 
paired, polished, and set as usual, as above, by G. W. ! 
Lewis. 

- Printers in this city and state, who are willing to 
insert this once a week for three weeks, can receive | 
their pay in any of the above asticles. 

Nov. 9. St . 


NOTICE. 
WW ANtro immediately a first rate Journeyman 





and good wages will be given. 
DAVID HAYNES. 
West Brookfield, Nov. 8, 1827. * 





Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 
— hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete asscriment of Ladies, Gentlemen’s, 
Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just receive, and 
for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
180, Washington-street. tf. 


Lady Johnson Gun Porcder. 
FEW Casks of the original Lady Johnson GUN 
POWDER, for sale by PAYSON & NURSE, No. 
3, Union-street. 1m. Oct. 26. 








COTILLION BAND. 
y USIC for Balls, Coti'tion Parties, Assemblies, 
i &c. may be obtained as usual, by applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Milk and Atkinson streets. Any 
order for Music left at his residence will be im- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 


-1. GOULD 

AS removed to the first house n rth of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerly 
occupied by H. Jackson,and has placed his SPONGE 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josinh Hayden, and E.Ksowltoa & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, #xchange-street-- 

Francis Lincoln, near the head of Indsa Wharf. 
(cy-Prepared and signed by: A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 
you wish to be particular. All orders prmctually at- 








tended to. eply. May 11. 





Time Piece Maker, to make and repair Wil- | 44:. ;; : ; F 

: , | this city, and is confidently brought before the public 

lard’s patent brass Time Pieces. One who cao come | 4, 4 remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
well recommended will find constant employment, | 7 





211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 

Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 

and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 

business, to merit and reccive their continued patron- 
age. episly July 27. 

CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

EEO & HOWARD) have succeeded in preparing 

a Medicine for the care of Intempesance. If 

has had the advantage of repeated and successful ex- 

periments, by physicians of the first respectability in 


been offrred for the purpose. A gentleman who has 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witness- 
ed the operation of thie, in several instances, has ex- 
| prested his preference for their preparation. They 
' have been politely favored with the following certifi- 
; cate from Dr. J, B. Flint, of this city. 


' Messrs. Reed & Huward,—Gentiemen—! have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of your medicine fot 
the cure of Intemperange, in several cases, and ag 


Oct. 26. + very willing at your request, to state, that it has gen- 


erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirits, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond of 
| them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
| been improved hy ics operation, an@that, in my epin- 
‘on is a gafe, salutary, and commendable medi- 
cive, for the purpose for which it is designed. 
Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLIRT. 
Boston, July 11th, ¥827. 
Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman's Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation hat been 
made by Reet & Howard of this city, a priecipal in- 
grechent of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which ie more universality disgusting, than are any of 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders ; or, at least, 
that this isn more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
Howard's, than in the New-York preparatinn. Theis 
* cure for intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that of Chambers’>. 

Peor sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Ban- 
over street, at the head of Elm-street, Bostop. Price 
$2.50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LOWE, No. 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JCHN J. BROWN, 
| Washington-street, near Boylston Market. and of 
| EBENEZER WIGHT, Mik-street. 


1 Sept. 2% ; “4 
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. Aiscellanies. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATIONS. 

[We have placed together the Proclamations of four Governors, ap. 
pointing a day of Thanksgiving in their respective states, omitting the 
intcoductory technicalities and the furmal aitestations of the Secre- 
taries.) 


By De Witt Clinton, Governor of the State of New- 
York. 

Whereas, the recommendation of a particular 
day, for the offering upto Almighty God of public 
and united thanks for his manifold blessings, in 
terfers in no wise with religious freedom, and is 
the most direct and proper means of uniting in- 
dividual thanksgiving in one social expression of 
public gratitude : and whereas the people of this 
state have been greatly distinguished by the gra- 
cious dispensations of Divine Providence, having 
experienced for a long time the blessings of lib- 
erty, plenty, and peace, the benefits of great in- 
ternal improvements, of prosperous seminaries 
of education, and of a general state of health, an 
abundance of the fruits of the earth, and an aug- 
menting diffusion of the lights of religion and 
knowledge : Now, therefore, Liave judged it my 
incumbent duty, to rerommend to the good peo- 
ple of this state, the observance of Wepsespay, 
the twelfth day of December nezt, as a day of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving ; and [ do so, in the earnest 
hope, and in the confident expectation, that all, 
except such as may be withheld by scruples of 
conscience, will on that day assewhble in their re- 
spective places of worship, and present the su- 
blime spectacle of a whole people offering the 
homage of devout and grateful hearts to that 
Great and Good Being, from whose bounty we 
derive ali that we can enjoy. 

De Witr Cutnton. 


By Gideon Témlinson, Governor of the State of 
Connectirut. 

It being the indispensabie duty of all men un- 
reservedly to acknuwledge their entire depend- 
ence upon the Providence of the Creator of the 
Universe—gratefully to remember the manifesta- 
tions of His infinite goodness by bestowing on 
thein inestimable civil and religious privileges, 
and countless and unmerited temporal and spirit- 
ual blessings, anid. in humiiity and sincerity, pub- 
licly to present to Taim the homage of devout and 
thankful hearts. 

I do, therefore, hereby appoint ‘Tucrspar, the 
twenty-ninth duy of November nert, :o be observed 
in this state, asaday of public Thanksgiving, 
Praise, and Frayer. And I do recom:nend to 
ministers and religious teachers of cvery denomi- 
nation, and all the people of this state to assemble 
on that day, at their respective places of public 
Worship, and, penetrate! with reverential grati- 
tude, to recount the manifold aud signal interpo- 
sition of the God of our Fathers, in favor of our 
State and Nation, in times of darkness, difficulty, 
and. peril—and with ove heart and one voice, to 
render untu Him huwble and hearty thenks, that 
independence, stability, and peace are continued 
to our Urion—that during the past year, health 
has generally prevailed—the industry of the peo- 
ple been abundantly rewarded, and the ingather- 
ings of the productions of the earth filled their 
hearts with gladness, and especially to praise His 
holy name for the Revelation and pertect exam- 
ple of the gracions Redeemer and Judge of man- 
kind, and the animating hope excited by His res- 
urcection of a blissful, gloricus, and interminable 
existence through faith, repentance, benevolence, 
and the sanctifying influence of the Spirit of 
trot. 

Likewise to offer fervent supplications to Al- 
mighty God, that he will be pleased to pardon all 
our sing, to incline our hearts to love and obey 
His law, to bless aud guide the President of the 
United States, and all others who may be called 
to enact, expound, ad execute the laws, anid 
make them instruments of promoting the safety 
and happiness of His people—that it may please 
Him to prosper agriculture, manufactures, navi- 
gation, aul commerce, and to cause that under 

wise and well-regulated governments of their 
own choice, the citizens of the several states, 
and their descendants to the latest generations 
may, in prosperity and quiet, exercise the ina- 
Jienable right of worshipping their Beneficent 
Protector, according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences—t':at he will smile on our schools and 
colleges, and make them nurseries of learning, 
scieure, morality and undissembled piety,to cause 
benevolent and religious institutions to be main- 
tained, and earnestly to implore that, influenced 
by a spirit of uviversal and active charitigs, for 
bearance and truth, we may be that happy peo- 
ple whose God is the Lord, manifesting to the 
nations of the world a just Sympathy in their suf- 
ferings, and presenting, for their imitation our 
illustrious example of ratioual and virtuous liber- 
ty—and that now, oppression, misrule, tyranny, 
cruelty, and idolatry may cease, and peace, jus- 
tice, order, freedum, and the pure and untefiled 
religion of Jesus Christ prevail throuzieut the 
earth, and the whole family of man unite in the 
worship of Jehovah. 
All servile labor and vain recreation on said 
day are by law prohibited 
Giwton Tomutnson. 





By Levi Lincoln, Gorernor of the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts. 

fs the rich enjoyment of the blessings cf public 
tranquillity, of health, ard abandance of the har- 
-vesta, the People of this Commonwealth have 
passed through another revoluticn of thé Sea- 
sows 3 and, in devout contemplation of the good. 
ness of a divine and merciful Benefactor, who 
has sustained and nourished and loaded them 
with benefits, their hearts will be elevated to 
acknowledgments of gratitude, and animated to 
fervent ascriptions of adoration and praise. 
To afford opportunity, at the accustomed peri- 


od of the year, for an united expression of these 
sentiments and feelings of pious joy, I have 
thought fit, with the advice and consent of the 
Council, to set apart THurspay, the twenty-ninth 
day of November next, to be observed asa Reh- 
gious Festival of Thanksgiving, throughout the 
Commonwealth. And I invite the People of eve- 


ry Christian denomination to repair, on that day 


mighty God—there to commemorate the signa 


mercies of his providence, ia the preservation of 
their lives, and in the multiplied circumstances 
of con:fort and happiness with which they aze en- 
joyed :—To recognize the divine superintend- 


ence, in the Peace and Prosperity of the Nation 


in the Security of the Institutions of Popular 
Government ; in the Indulgence of the Rights of 


Conscience ; in the Diffusion of the Means of In 


struction and Knowledge, and in the Cultivation 
and Improvement of Civil and Social Relations :— 
To rejoice that charity and philanthropy are en- 
gaged in the relief of the afflicted; intelligence 


and moral virtue in vindicating the rights of th 


oppressed ; and that the spiritof Christianity is 


iv exercise, to communicate the influence of th 


Gospel to the ignorant and vicious of the whole 


to the houses dedicated to the worship of Al- 


pendence upon the grace and mercy of God, may 
we seek, by resolutions of devote.| obedience to 
his will, by penitence for sin, and by supplication 
and praver, the continuance of his favor 5 hunily 
commending ourseives, in our individual imer- 


ests and wants, and in all our associations with }, 


Society, Government, and Country, to his future 
protection and blessing. . 

The People of the Commonwealth are request- 
ed to abstain from whatever is inconsistent with 
the appropriate observance of the occesion. 

Levi Lincoun. 


By Enoch Lincoln, Governor of the State of Maine. 
With the advice of the Council, [ appoint 
Tuunspay, the ticenty-ninth day of November nezt, 
asa day of Thanksgiving and Praise. 

Let us, on that day, praise and thank God that 
he has made a Revelation to man, inspired him 
with an understanding by which te comprehend 
its spirit, giving bim the power of self-determina- 
tion for its execution, and bestowing the best en- 
joyments in this life and the hope of felicity in the 
next, on those who imitate tlie purity and charity 
of his divine herald Jesus Christ. 

May we piously rejoice in the wisdom of our 
Constitutions of Government, which secure free- 
dom of conscience, and keep open all the avenues 
of truth to every citizen. 

Senszible of the benefits flowing from the moral 
government and physical principles of the Uni- 
verse, may we avoid insulting the goodness of its 
Author by any vice; and, while grateful for every 
blessing, may we meet the ills of life with that 
courage which shall prove our consciousness of 
the supreme wisdom and infinite perfection of the 
system to which we belong. 

IT recommend to the citizens of this state, in 
addition to religious exercises, to worship God 
by liberality of sentiment and by open-handed 
beneficence—by instructing the ignorant, guiding 
the erring, and relieving the urfortunate—by aid- 
ing the poor aad sick, going and doing good as 
the good Samaritan did, and teaching and prac- 
tising the duty of kindness prescribed hy a de- 
vout veneration of that Being who'created every 
living thing, and “ saw that it was good.” 

Evsoca Lixcotn. 


(The Proclamations of the Governor of Maine, it is generally known 
have been the cause of* some commotion among the polemics of the 
day. Here follow the opivions of sundry editors, aud an account 
from a Maine paper, of sume singular exhibitions of il)-nature and 
incivility towards the author.) 


The Thanksgiving Proclamations of Governor Lin- 
coln of Maine, are so brief and bisarre, that they al- 
ways zeta much more extensive circulation than is 
usually granted to euch documents.—[=alem Gaz.] 


We publish, this week, the Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Maine. Although it is much 
leas objectionable, in its manner, than his celebrated 
Proclamation fur a Fast, yet the reader will not fail 
to perceive bow far it falls behind that ef the Govera- 
or of this State. We have norelish, we confess, for 
personal or official eccentricities ; and whenever they 
are manifested in a way to offend the feelings, or even 
prejudices, of the community, they merit censure 
rather than praise. For this reason we could not join 
in the hasty commendations of the very extraordinary 
Proclamation of the Governor of Maine, for a Fast ; 
and we should regret exceedingly ever to find his ex- 
ample followed by the Governors of the othcr New- 
England States.—[Worcester Vcoman. ] 


It gives us pleasure to be able this week to present 
our readers with Governor Lincoln’s Proclamation for 
Thankegiving. We must confess that we bave wait- 
ed with a considerabie interest to see whether the 
contempt, with which certaiv orthodox ministers treat- 
ed his Proclamation for a Fast last April, would cause 
the Governor to abandon the liberal and iodependent 
spirit manivested in that Proclamation, and induce 
him to write one for the approaching Thanksgiviog 
more in accordance with their views and feelings, or 
whether he would “ maintain his integrity,” and 
show them and the public that he was not the man 
to be driven from his course by the insults of a few 
bigoted ecclesiastics, We are happy to find, howev- 
er, that in ¢hzs proclamation he has furnished new 
yroef of his independence, and of his unyielding re- 
gard to principle. There is nothing like what is call- 
ed orthodoxy in it. It is decidedly liberal from begin- 
ning toend. It contains some sentiments to which 
the orthedox will never subscribe, and some recom- 
mendations they will never regard. His saying, that 
God has given man a Revelation and endowed him 
with reason hy which he may comprehend its spirit, 
and this without the aid of any supernatural means— 
will, we suspect, not be very well relished by those 
who are forever drawing a veil of mystery about the 
scriptures and declaiming against the use of reason as 
the means of enabling us to ascertain their meaning. 
Nor will they consent that * Jesus Christ? is merely 
* God's divine herald” —not one of the persons in the 
Trinity ; or thank the Governor for assuring the peo- 
ple, that * our Constitutions of Government secure 
freedom of conscience, and keep open all the avenues 
of truth fo every citizen.” 
But his recommendation for them to “* worship God 
by liberality of sen/iment,” is worse than all the rest ! 
Liberal sentiment are, with them, but another name 
tor infidelity ; and shall the Chief Magistrate of the 
state dare to advise them to worship God by imbibing 
infidel sentiments? Who can blame them if they re- 
fuse toread trom their pulpits a Proclamation that 
contains such a recommendation as this! The Gov 
ernor seems to make the ** worship of God” consist in 
* liberal sentiments, opeu-handed beneficence”—in 
short, by ** going and doing good, as the good Samari- 
tan did.” ‘I'hose who make religion consist in some- 
thing of a mysterious nature, different from benevolent 
principles-and good actions, will not like the last sen- 
tence of the Proclamation. 
On the whole we consider this Proclamation better 
than the last, and doubt not it will have as extensive 
acrculation and receive as much praise throughout 
the United States as the former one did-;-but whether 
it will be any more generally read by our limitariin 
preachers here at home, time must show. Certain we 
are, (hat, for the reasons Shey refused to read the 
Fast Proclawetion,they must refuse, still more prompt- 
ly, toread this. [they do so refuse, they will but in- 


have acknowledged the error of their conduct last 
spring.— [Gardiner Chronicle.} 


% Pripy, Presvoick, any Secrarism.” Ilo order 
that our readers may see to what extremes sectarian 
pride and prejudice will sometimes carry people, we 
present them with the following statement of facts, 
which has been handed us by a gentleman who can 
not, we believe, be deceived as to the truth of the 
statement. 
’ At the review in Bangor, on Saturday, Sept. 22d, 
the chaplaiu of the r: giment being absent, the Rev. 
1) Mr. Pomeroy, the calvinistic minister in that town, 
was requested to officiate; but he refused without as- 
signing any reason for so doing. The Governor being 
present at the review, the Colonel of the regiment 
was particularly de-irous to procure a chaplain fcr the 
occasion, and accordingly, on the refusal of Mr. P. to 
officiate, extended an invitation to Professor Smith, : f 
the Calvinistic Institution in Bangor. He also retus 
ed without assigniug any reason. It might be sup- 
posed, that on an occasion like that. under existing 
circumstances, either of those ministers, having a rc 
gard forthe reputation of the town and especially for 
the Commander in Chief who had honored it by his 
visit, would cheerfully have accepted the invitation 


J 
* 


it were net, that they- wonld politely have returned 
e | some satisfactory reason for declining. Such a cours: 


jure themselves yet more ;—if they do not, they will 


to officiate as chaplain. if it were in their power, or if 





courtesy. Butno; they would not, either of thea, | 
comply with the iavitation, sefusing, as is generally 
believed. in order that they might show the Governor | 
how much they despised lias on account of his reli 
givus opinions. 

But the worst isnot told. After attending the Uni- 
tarian meeting in the forenoon of the following day, 
(Sunday) the Governor willing to set an example of 
liberality, was pleased in the afternoon to attend Mr. 
Pomeroy’s meeting, witi his suite, together with the 
division stail, notwithstanding it had been previously 
hinted—as it seems to have been understood by some 
at least,—that if he went there he would be insul‘ed. | 
The prediction proved true. In the language of our 
informant, *a sermon was preached by this same 
Professor Smith, Pomeroy* being present in the desk, 
most grossly insulting the Governor and attacking >is 
religious faith in a wanton and uopriucipled mai.- 
ner 1” 

Such are the fiuits of * pride, prejudice, and sect- 
arisiu.“ Do the good people of Bangor approve of 
such treatment towards the worthy Governor of our 
state! Dothey think. such conduct will prove any 
advantage to the Theological Jnstitution in that town ? 
We believe nof.—{Ibid. | 








* This Pomeroy refused to read the Governor’s Proclamaticn. 





{From the Charleston Courier.) 


TINDER BOX. 


“ Little things are great to little Man.”—Pope. 
“ A friend in reed is a friend indeed.”— Proverbs. 

There is no contrivance for procuring a sudden 
light, that canbe permanently relied upon, except 
the Tinder Box. All the preparations of Phus- 
phorus are delusive, and. will leave you (where 
they find you) tn the dark, and, of course, in the 
lurch. Candles will melt and become dangerous ; 
and the best lumps sometimes are blown out, or 
otherwise extinguished. Ifthe oil is bad, they 
cannot be depended on at all; at any rate, to be 
of use, they must be lighted. Therefore, a Tin- 
der Box is indispensable, particularly in Summer, 
when fire is seldom at hand. But the apparatus 
requires care. The tinder must be made of fine 
linen rag, so burnt as to leave some combustibility, 
and to be taken, like isany young ladies, by a 
spark ; for, what is a spark hut a fiery fellow ? and 
what are some young ladies but tinder? A match 
between the tinder and the spark, may render 
both harmless, and even useful. But this is a di- 
gression. 

Wher you have succeeded in procuring good 
tinder, take care to keep it, (whether for imme- 
diate use or not) quile dry ; and be careful to 
change it, as soon as it is, by frequent ignition, re- 
duced to a mere caput mortuum. In that state, 
the best steel and most highly chorged flints, 
would avail nothing—for “er nihilo nihil fit.” 
Files, made of good materials, emit or produce a 
strong spark, and are better than the iron fur- 
wished, in general, with the common ‘Tinder Box. 
Small fats afford no handle ; the best ave such as 
are iuterided fur cannon 3 nextto them are muskel 
flints. The matches shouid be very thin, and merely 
tipped with sulphur ; when overloaded,they do not 
readily cetch. ‘The matches that are sold with 
the preparations of Phosphorus, are com:nouly 
excellent, though the Phosphorus itself soon loses 
its virtue. 

Those who mean to profit by a Tinder Box at 
night, should exercis2 theinselves in the use of it 
by dey, “till they become familiar with the pro- 
cess ; otherwise, they will be as helpless as a 
schoul-boy, whose Greek lesson is without a 
translation. They wiil not be able to find their 
way. The apparatus should always be so placed, 
at going to bed, that it may be got at by feeling, 
as readily as by sight. Grasp the steel firmly with 
your left hand, and the flint with your right, (un- 
less you are left-handed) and tuke care that the 
spark descends into the box, instead of being 
“* wasted onthe desert air’—which often hap- 
pens, without due attention ; and, when it does, 
is as provoking as what Fielding relatesof the 
rays shot from Mrs. Walter eyes at Tom Jones ; 
allof which are intercepted by a round of Beef, 
(a sort of Palmetto fort) upon which Jones’s ap- 
petite was at that moment exclusively employed. 
Again, the flint and steel should be held almost 
immediately over the surface of the tinder, while 
your own lead is kept nearly as upright as my 
grandmother’s used to be by her stee! collar. If 
this caution is neglected, fragments of the flint 
may enger the eye and cause pain, inflammation 
and blindness. On the other band, tio not ap- 
proach your hands foo elosely to the box, lest you 
overset it, and be compelled to grope for it in the 





| the darkness be intellectual or physical) be our 


~. = — ñ — = 


We see how distressed this poor man was ; 
ready to go down upon his knees, and as bumble 
as peopie iu the dark ought to be, (there are in- 
stances to the contrary 3) yet, Longinus and Boi- 
leau depict them as Fielding has done Jonathan 
Wild, who, being turned out of a ship in which 
he had picked a man’s pocket, aud abandoned to 
his fate, on the wide ocean, in a buin-boat, no 
sooner felt himself alone in the wide world, and 
out of sight of every haman being, then he cock- 
ed his hat aside, louked as fiercely as the bully in 
Hogarth, and cried out—*Daw'we, who's a- 
fraid 2” 

But Ajax was a hero, and, of course, modest ; in 
this, therefore, Boileau has misrepresented him 
when he makes him say : 


“ Grand Dieu, chasse la nuit, qui nous couvre les yeux, 
Et combats contre nous, a la clurte des cieux.” 


“ He might have said as well, 
Give me a Tinder Box, and go to hell.” 
A pretty way, says Diderot, of conciliating Jupi- 
ter! Bethis as it way, | maintain, thatif this 
pugnhacious Greek had put his Tinder Bor in his 
breeches pocket, he would not have been in the 
ludicrous situation that brought him to his mar- 
row-boues. Othello knew better, and ebrousht 
his box with him : 

« Strike on the tinder, he! 

Give me a taper."—Othello, Act I. 

This shows his good sense in two ways ; first, 
that he never was unprovided with this most use- 
ful contrivance 3 and next, that be saved hisown 
knuckles by making his attendant strike the light. 
Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Ladies should 
mind this. 

“ O Ajax, Ajax, hadst thou been Othello! 
In all her ranks, Greece liad not seen thy fellow 

No doubt, much use was made of Tinder Box- 
es, before Homer’s time ; I chose, however, to 
begin with Ajax’s case, lest I should find myself 
involved in the darkness of tradition, in which 
even Tinder Boxes give uo light. 

The transition from Homer, immediately to 
Virgil, may lose time, but will save trouble. How 
elegantly has the Poet «f the ASueid described 
the use of my favorite illuminator ! 

“ EF silicis venis absirusam excudere Famumatn.” 
“ Aud force the fliat to yield his hidden fire.” —}¥arton. 


This Poet is less mysterrous upon the subject 
than Homer, but not less elegant. Homer seems 
to have thought that bis hero would have been 
degraded by speaking plainly ; Virgil had no 
such false delicacy. Boileau has imitated the 
Roman: 


“ Des veines Wun cailleu quil frappe au meme instant, 
Th fait jaitlic Ay feu qui petille en sosiant ; 

Et bientot au brasier d’une meche enflammee, 

Montre, a Paide du souffre, une cive allumee.” 


Aud can any man doubt how Shakspeare 
would have wcted, if Othello had left his T'inder 
Bor at home 2? What comparison is there be- 
tween « Horse and a Tinder Box? Richard II. 
had two legs, and could waik or ryn, as the case 
might be ; vet what an upreer does he make a- 
bout his Horse ! 

“ A Horse! A Horse! my Kingdom fr a Horse ” 

Now it, like Ajax, he had beew in the dark, he 
certainly would have first prayed for a Tinder 
Boz, witiout which he, nor the Greeks, (as we 
huve seen) wouk! have known whic!: way to ride. 
To short, Mr. Editor, ler Luz e tenebris,” (whether 











prayer, and may it be granted. J am, sir, 
Fuint anp STEEL. 
ESOT 
NICK’S LETTER TQ. HIS. MOTHER. 
. AN EPISTLE FROM MAKGATE. 

Dear Votner—! got here, per steamer last night, 
fu bad health and spirits, and aiter a fright 
I shall not get over, I'm sure, for some time, 
The sea rolled so high ; some mizht call it sublime. 
But I could not see it: besides, f confess, 
| was down in the Cabin in shocking distress. 
You may guess what | ailed—I shall oever forget 
What I suffered all day, what with sickness ana wet. , 
Many others were off quite as badly as I, 
Strewed about on the floor, which was not over dry, 
And the wet we all laid in was—really in short 
I cannot describe it—the nastiest sort. 
Yon saw me, dear Mother, on getting on board, 
As fresh as a daisy, as spruce as a lord ; 
Had you now seen your Nick with his green yellow face, 
You'd have pitied, indeed, his deplorable case. 
My smart clothes all damaged ; my new lilly-beaver, 
As wet as a sop, had been made the receiver 
Of what I can’t vame, by a lady £0 fat, 
Who for ore of the tins had mistaken my hat, 





dark ; the very evil which a Tinder Box is meant 
to remedy. Itis important that, before you ex- 
tinguish the candle intended for use on this ocea- 


with the end of your snuffers; for, when those 
fibres become matted, (as they always do in eold 
weather and long nights) they are nearly as anti- 
phosphorescent as marble ; the match is expend- 
ed before it can ignge the wick ; and ladies are 
compelled to new efforts for new sparks, not 
easily obtainable at a moment’s warning, and in 
the dead of night. 

Notwithstandmg the insinuation contained in 


fence of nations,” I shall now produce authori- 


aposiopesis in Othello :—Put out the light, ‘and 
then! 
I am aware that the commentators have sup- 
plied this hiatus of Shakspeare, like « similar one 
in Virgil, * Quos ego, &c.” each as suited his fau- 
cy. For my part, | would read the line thus : 
% Put out the fight; and then put in the light.” 
If any curious person asks how, I answer, by 
striking it, or, in other words, by having recourse 
toa Tinder Bor. Verbum Sat. To the authority 
of Virgil aud Shakspeare, add that famous in- 
stance in the 17th book of Homer’s Hiad ; need I 
say that I allude to Ajax’s affecting prayer, when 
he found himself in the dark, and so far removed 
from the sight of a Trojan, that he could not even 
see his hand before him. Is this a Trojan that § 
see? Come let me clutch thee! What does the 
sensible hero in this urgency? He is very mod- 
erate ; he prays for a Tinder Bor. To be sure, 
Longinus and Boileau have ‘wade him rave at a 
sad rate ; but Diderot has proved that these critics 
did not understand the hero’s meaning or the 
poet’s words. 1 cannot quote the original, be- 
cause, (as in the case of the Phi Beta Kappa Club 
at Boston,) Greek types are not at hand ; J will 
give you Latin, English, and French, and you 
must be satisfied with them. Dr. Clarke says, in 
Coco :— 
% Jupiter Pater libera caligine, daque oculis videre.” 
Which means, in plain English, “ O Jove, lend 
me your Tinder Bor !” 
Mr. Pope-give the passage thus : 

“The mer, the steeds, the armies a!! are lust 

To ceneral daikaess! Lord of earth and air, 

U Ring O Faber, bear my yA el 

— 

If Grease but perish,” &c. Kc. 
(For he knew that.at night, grease, in some shape, 
wust perish, or nolight.) Hear Cowper— 

“One ral gloom envelopes all around. 





could have done them no harm, and might have ap 





earth. 





And, truly and deeply sensible of our de- 


peared creditable to them on the score of common 


Father of Tight, O let us have a light ’ 
Restore my Tinder Bos, I'l! risk mv life * 





sion, the fibres of the wick should be spread out! 


my motto, it will be allowed, both upon principle ; 
and authority, that a Tinder Box is not a little 
thing. Having already disposed of tie principle , 
upon which rests the utility of this “cheap de- | 


ties :—let the following suffice. First, the famous : 


And into it poured all the victuals she'd eaten : 
| It will take a full fortnight to clean it and sweeten. 
My coat and my waistcoat my own illness soiled, 
And my top-cvat, I think’s irretrievably speiled ; 
i For some time I lost it, and in their distress, 
| Some children had lain on it—and such a mess ! 
i But why on these trifles so long should | dwell, 
| When Pve lots of misfortunes more serious to tell ? 
| ‘The wind strong against us, twas night very near 
Wien we came witnm sight, not in reach, of the Pier; 
| It then was low. water, we could not get in 

To the harbor, aud here my misfogiunes begin. 
| First of all 1 must inention, on quitting the quarter 
Of the sfeamer | siipped, and fell plump in the water ; 
For +» get to the shore, it is fit | should note, 

The passengers all had to step in a boat, 

Aad | had my ducking, ou making a slip 

Exactly between t':e small doat and the ship ; 

And had it not been that a wave stood my friend, 
By giving the boat to the sleamer a send, 
-And catching my. head fora monn ut between them, 
, The beauties of Margate I never had seen them. 
| “Iwas a lucky escape :—you may say, 18 you've said, 
Your Nick is a lad who owes all to his head. 


Of course I was drenched, but I'd less to deplore, 
My clothes were at least much more aweel than before. 
With pokmg and pulling we got to the land, 

Where cards were by Gentlemen forced into my haad, 

Inviting me, as | imagined, to stay 

The night at their houses :—I thought ita way 

They took to shew kindness to me, quite a stranger, 

Who had had such an accident—gone through such 
danger. 

Thus, dripping and shiv’ring, ! followed my guide, 

Squash, squash every step that I went, from the side 

Of the water, and thought it was prudent and right 

To hasten to bed, though *twas hardly polite. 

Then came the new trouble: my clethes went to rack 

To get them (they all stuck so tight) from my back, 

My new Spanish boots, and the spars bright and neat, 

Were cut trom my legs at the risk of my tcet ; 

But I sent off aman to the Pier in a canter 

To bring to the place where J slept, my porimanter, 

Believing that I should have plenty of clothes 

To make my appearance nest morn when I rose. 


The people about me were really so kind 
I began to be quite at my ease in my mind ; 
They brought me warm flannels and huckaback fine, 
And forced me to drink haf a bottle of wine. 
I soon went to sleep, but as soon woke again, 
For l felt myself all over itching ani pain, 
And creatures were crawling about on my face, 
My back, arms. and legs, aye, and every place. 
They were biting and driaking my >lood up like soup, 
Laght ivfantry skippers and heary-irmed troup. 
No lamp was provided, aad what ould I do? 
I scarcely could sieep for a wink tte night through. 
I scratched till blood followed : at porn, when I'd done, 
You'd never, dear Mother, have krown your own son! 
My eyes were so swollen, and jumper and creeper 
Uad made your peor Nicholas jus Ilke a leper. 


— —e 2 a 


If guests were invited, they ought to contrive 
Some means that they should not be eaten alieg 
[ requested they'd send my porimanter up etal 

As | wi-hed to get up ‘or a cool in the air. , 
Now jude, dearest mother, my horror and terrog 
To hear that by either intention of error, : 
My luggage hat never been sent by the steamer | 
{called hin who gave me the tidings a dreamer, 
But tound that the truth from his tale did not vary 
Vad was I not now in a woful quandary ? , 


How oft have you said, “ My dear Nick is ao fool,” 
Aud ‘(was proved, as I thought, wheu my anger way 
cool. 

While puzzling and pond’ring I had « bright thoagnt ; 
! ordered the clothes I had stripped to be brought, 
sut_as they had never attc:npted to dry them, 

Had 1 wished it tcould not have ventured to try them. 
My object was only to get the tem pound, 

I bad safe in my pocket when | was nigh drow 

hat one of the men toa tailors might be sent 

lo buy me some clothes,and at least make me decent, 
But here was another unfortunate job ! 

Oh, Mother! on putting my hand in my fob, 

I found in the corner squeczed up, without shape or 
Letters upoo it, a mash of wet paper! 

This made my affiictions complete, but my grief 
From this one reflection obtained some relief — 

hat the geutleman who had last night been so kind 
As to give me a bed (though no sleep) would not miad 
he loan of a suit, and I should but encroach 

*Till my luggage was brought by the very next coach. 
I therefore the servant despatched for his master 

And told him my surrows, and last my disaster . 

lu losing my mo.ey ; and though quite ashamed 

Uf giving such trouble, | could not be blamed, 


I thought at my story he looked rather ueer, 
And whispered a man, when I'd done, in the eay, 
His answer surprised me—* *T was all very well; 
What I said might be true, but pray,how could betel? 
By swindlers alzeady, he'd often been done, a 
Aud all things convinced him that J must be one. 
He kept not a tavern for people to stay ; 
In his house, eat and drink, though uuable to pay.” 
listened to this, and to more a great deal, 
Just as if yur own Nick had intended to eteal. 
Then a Bill he produced, of a yard long or more, 
For expences incurred since I'd been upon shore. 
I stared like a pig, and still more when I found 
tle had sent fora man to take me to the Pound, 
Or the Cage, as some call it, for being a Suwindler ! 
By my father | always was reckoned a windler— 
But could I help crying with sorrow and rage 
Every step of the way that I went to the Cage? 
Io my wet clothes, dear Mother, benumbed with the! 
cramp, : ! 
Here I lie, till you help me, dejected and damp. 
Pray send me so:ne money and clothes fit to use ; 
And forget not to pat up an old puir cf shoes. 
fl ever get out. to the Counter Ill stick, 
And remain, my dears Mother,— Your dutifal 
Cage, Market-place, Margate. 


NICK, 
BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
For sale, whulesale and retail. by Monnus. & Farman, 
Concord, M. H. 
FENHIS popular medicine, 80 long kept from the 
knowledge of the public, by the seciuded sites: 
tion of the Proprietor, haz by its intrinsic value, aed: 
without those adventitious aids which give celebrity 
tosome of the prevaili.g nostrums of the day, ex- 
tended its reputation throughout New-England, to 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will svon be intre- 
duced into the Southern States. 

Its efficacy for various desciiptions of Fits has been 
tried by a iarge number of persons, and certificates 
from Reuben Colby, Esq. a may'strate of Hebron, whe 
was himself cared by taking one bottle and a half; 
of John Whipple, Esq. \ttoiney at Law, of Hopkin. 
ton, N. H. whose child was cured; of George Hough, 
f'sq. of Concord, who states the cure of Stephep 
Sewall, a youmg mau in his employment; and of My 
Andrew Buntin, of Alleastown, who cei tifies to ba 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already bee 
given to the public, and the testimony of divers of 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. 

MORRIL & FARMER. 

Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 

Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mon 
nit & Farmer, and by Maynary & Norzs, of Bos- 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; S, R. Ken- 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellea, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, N. H.; 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; George W. Hill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebenezer 
Fuller, Augusta ; Joho Wilkinson, Bath, Me.; W.& 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portlaadé; 
Henry H. Silvester, Charlestown, N.H.; and by 
Farmer & Brown, E:itors of the Hingham Gazette. 

July 27. eowSt * 5 


GAYLORD'’S AMERICAN STROP AND 
CHEMICAL PASTE. 

HIS STROP will be found superior to any othe 

hitherto manufactured in the United States. It 

is perfectly flat and at the same time elastic. It 

formed upon the plan of J. Rodgers & Sons aud Jobe 
Barber’s English Strops, which are considered 
Artists as the only kinds made upon the true pr 

ple. 

The Caemican Paste (the production of Mr. Las 
riat, one of our best practical Chemists) is sufficiently 
powerful to yive a keen edge to any instrument that 
doves not require grinding. 

(KX A liberal discount made to wholesale par 
chasers. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : 

sind may be had of 

O. C. Greenleaf, James W. Burditt, 

S. H. Parker, Josiah Loring, 

Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 

B. Loring & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 

Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W. Goodrich, 

James Hunt, Welles & Geiston, 

Hunt & Stimpson, John Marsh, 

Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co. 

John Freeman, Thomas Wells. 

W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown, 

J. R. Buffum. Salem. 

Chills & Sparhawk, Purtemouth. 

James Adams, Jr. Portland. 

July 27. 
I AS removed to No. 16, house next te these 
Congregational Church, Green-stseet. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED =VERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
' CONGKESS-STREET. 
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DK. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « year, peyeoie 1m advance. SO 
scribers got paying in advance, ot withholdiu; payment, when bt 
are presented, wis! be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinged Let by der 
the subscriber or at the decusion of the proprietor. Sabscsitem®y 
the ous.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1 quarter in advance. 





AGESTS. 
New-York, 8. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Philadelphia, Wira1." Bancer, George-st. 
Baltimore, Md. Wititam Poates. 
Savannah, Geo. L. Batpwix, & Co. 
Natchez, Mi. Cuarres W. Bassitt.- 
Portsmouth, Cairns & Spaaeawes- 
Portland, Me. Baanet Persss. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Bearer, Posteraster. 
Windser. Vermont, Parvzaicn Parts. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Loan, Pustmastes. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuanzes Os1on, Postmestet- 








I set the bell ringing—when somerody cam-, 
‘ 1 told *em “ Such veage was wore than a shame - 





Providence, R. 1. Maatis Rosisses, Ne. 7. 
Weatminster Row. 
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